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Knitted Hood. 


Material, 444 oz. white single zephyr, 3 oz. red double zephyr, a small quantity of 
black double zephyr, and two fine wooden needles. 

This hood is made of white single zephyr, knitted backward and forward on the 
right side. The trimming consists of a knitted stripe of red double zephyr, with 
points of white single zephyr crccheted along the edge. Fig. 28 gives the pattern of 
one-half of the hood, which mus: >e closely followed. Begin the back of the hood 
with a chain of 32 stitches, and kuit according to the pattern in the manner above 
described, The necessary widening and narrowing is done at the outer edge. For 
the trimming, which is knit crosswise, make a chain of 4 stitches with the red zephyr, 
and proceed as follows: 

ist row, *. Drop the next stitch from the needle, knit the following on the right 
side, then take up the stitch before dropped and knit on the right side also, making 
the two cross each other on the right side of the hood. Repeat from + to end. 
2d row. Cast off *, slip, and purl 1, thus making the two last cross on the right side. 
Repeat from + to the end, purling the last stitch. Repeat these two rows till the 
border has attained the requisite length. Then crochet with white zephyr 1 single 
crochet in each loop along the whole edge of the strip lengthwise; in the following 
row, crochet 1 single crochet in every single crochet, with 10 chain stitches between, 
which must be quite loose. Knit every three of these chain stitches together with a 
single stitch of black worsted, to form the points, and set the lace on the edge of the 
hood, as seen in the illustration, holding the latter somewhat full from the middle of 
the front on both sides to x. Run a white worsted cord along the dotted line so that 
the ends may meet in the middle behind; and finish them with red tassels, having 
first arranged the cord in four loops on each side, which are combined with four loops 
of black velvet sewn on the hood. Two buttons and a loop of white worsted fasten 
the hood under the chin. 


Te 





Crocuet LAMBALLE F'ancuHon. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IIL, Fig. 15. 








Kuittrep Fancuon. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIII., Fig. 27. 








CrocueT BASCHLIK woRN AS A Hoop. CrocHet BASCHLIK WORN AS A SHAWLE. Knittep Hoop. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, IV., Figs 16°". For pattern see Supplemert, No. IV., Fig. 16° For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 28. 
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” GONE. 
Latte Mamie, fresh and fair, + 
Laughing eyes and curly hair, 
How I loved you, darling sweet! 
And the patter of your feet 
Through ee: Borge up the stairs, 
i ana cares 5 


ie ews | Ce 6 day: 
beaming, face, 


cee a ae 


cold and pale, 
Shadowed wid the mystic ‘veil, 

On her brow and lip and hand 
The signet. of the Better Land. 
Who would wake the pulse’s beat, 
Call the life to those still feet? 
Know ye not those curls at rest 
Are pillowed on an angel’s breast? 
That the still and marble face 
Is shining with a fadeless grace? 


So we reason, thus we speak, 
But we can not dry our cheek ; 
We shall miss her till the day 
God doth wipe all tears away. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, NovEMBER 30, 1867. 











KS” Ladies in the Country will be supplied gra- 
tuitously through the mails with the Firsr Six 
NUMBERS OF Harper’s Bazar upon written a 
plication to the Publishers. m 

KS Single Subscribers to HARPER'S BAZAR will 
be supplied from the beginning to the end of the 
* year 1868, which will complete the first Volume, 
for the yearly price of Four Dollars, 





MANNERS OF OUR CHILDREN. 


OUNG AMERICA, thanks to our excel- 

lent elementary schools, our broad parks 
with skating-ponds and ball-fields, and every 
possible provision by chureh’and family for re- 
ligious training, promises to be as robust, smart, 
and good a child, perhaps, as any pater familias 
could desire. His manners, however, though 
we are loth to confess it, require a great deal of 
mending. 

American children have a pertness, which, 
with proud papa and fond mamma, passes. doubt- 
less for proof of cleverness, but which, to those 
influenced either by maternal or paternal inter- 
ests, appears simply an evidence of ill-breeding. 
The cause of this unseemly behavior of our lit- 
tle ones is apparent. ‘They come out too soon. 
They have hardly cut their incisor teeth before 
they are introduced into society. We are not 
for keeping Master Augustus forever in the 
nursery, with a bib and tucker under his dim- 
pled chin, and a dawWof pap in his pretty 
mouth, Far from it: we like to see him oc- 
casionally in the drawing-room. It is better 
for him and his parents, too, that they should 
be often together, for they have much to learn 
from each other. He, however, for his own 
good, and for the comfort of others, should be 
kept more than he is from general society. He 
is now not only brought down to “see com- 
pany,” however indiscriminate it may be, in the 
paternal house, but is allowed to have the run, 
and take his seat at the miscellaneous table 
of the hotel. Here his manners and digestion 
are both spoiled. A youngster the other day, 
whose stretched toes barely reached the top- 
most round of the chair, was closing a fright- 
fully voracious hotel dinner with a mixture of 
lobster-salad and custard-pie, when a patriarch- 
al old gentleman, who sat opposite to him, ven- 
tured to suggest that that choleraic compound 
might possibly disagree with him. ‘‘I don’t 
see it,” answered the precocious darling. 

Complaints are constantly heard, not merely 
from crusty old bachelors, but from good-na- 
tured people whose parental instincts are in full 
bloom, of the intrusiveness and insubordination 
of our children, who are allowed to have their 
siy and a free run, and give full vent to their 
cubbish boisterousness on all occasions. Thus 
in every public place, whether in car, steamboat, 
or hotel, we are liable to have our conversation 
interrupted, our legs tripped up, or our quietude 
disturbed by our untamed juveniles. We are 
so fond of our ‘little dears” that we pray their 
parents not to allow them, as is too often the 
case, to be turned into gigantic nuisances. 

It would be well if our little children were to 
catch a grace from the Lilliputian gentlemen 
and ladies of courtly France. It is astonishing 
how well-mannered these little Monsieurs and 
Mademoiselles ave, whether in company of those 
of their own age or of their elders, Look at 
them playing together, trundling a hoop, toss- 
ing a ball, jumping a rope, or what not. They 
are not only as graceful in their movements, but 
as polite toward each other as so many courtiers 
and their dames dancing at the court of Louis 
XIV. How deferential, too, are these little 
beings to their elders, however inferior may be 
their social position! They are so to servants 
no less than to their parents. So thoroughly, 
and at so early an age, are they imbued with 








politeness, that it appears almost innate, and 
n.their moments of ill-humor. 









eae Hah one of rey Br 
ice as 2 - stort tig ae 
“The A mage is 4o his 
nu for his graceful = = not 
=e } good-manners of her race,-but, being 


beapens ts more intimate relations: on 
“miistress than is the. custom 





ele polish. Most American children are 
in this respect at a great disadvantage, as those 
to whom is confided their first training are apt 


.| to be the rudést kind of she-bears, either from 


the bogs of Tipperary or the jungles of the 
Black Forest. American mothers, though it 
must be confessed that the task would-be hard, 
should strive to polish their servants somewhat if 
they wish to improve the manners of their chil- 
dren. Much could be done by lessening the 
prevailing reserve between mistress and maid, 
and thus bringing the latter, by more intimate 
daily association, under the influence of the 
better manners of the former. 

This is not only a question of how to make a 
bow or a courtesy. It is of much higher im- 
portance. The docility of a child depends 
greatly upon its manners, When these are en- 
dowed with an early yielding grace, more than 
half the difficulty of education is overcome. 











AIR AND EXERCISE FOR 
LADIES. 


URE air is as potentas wine. Possessing 

none of the injurious qualities of the latter, 
it gives elasticity to the frame, imparts a ruddy 
glow to the cheeks, and drives the sluggish 
blood even to the finger-tips. The idea that 
air is detrimental to the complexion is an erro- 
neous one, for the very habit of inhaling it red- 
dens the blood, and renders the complexion 
clear. The redder the blood the more cheerful 
the disposition ; while, on the contrary, the dark- 
er the blood the more melancholy the sensations. 
Late dinners and late hours should be looked 
upon as a pestilence, and avoided with horror. 
An ill-spent youth generally ends in a regretful 
old age; and this is brought about by a non- 
attendance to the common duties of health. 

There is an ancient rule of health which reads 
as follows: 

“Rise early, and take exercise in plenty, 

But always take it with your stomach empty." 

Exercise in the open air is indispensable. 
Hence a woman who does not work to maintain 
her family must work to maintain her life. She 
should employ her limbs as well as her mind, 
for without exercise the body becomes enfeebled. 
It is recorded’ that in the reign of Henry III. 
of England, Lady Joan Berkeley ‘‘ in her elder 
years used to saw billets and sticks in her cham- 
ber for a part of physic, for which purpose 
she bought certain fine hand-saws”—a custom 
which might be adopted with beneficent results 
by the ladies of the present day. If is a well- 
known fact that idle persons are always un- 
happy, for mental vigor can not be preserved 
without bodily exercise. 

To ride a horse well should be an essential 
point in a lady’s education. In all countries 
but our own horsemanship has been brought to 
a high state of perfection. In England, espe- 
cially, the ladies are fearless riders. It is 
stated that, on May 3, 1758, a wager was laid 
at Newmarket by a young lady that she would 
ride 1000 miles in 1000 hours, which she accom- 
plished in a little more than a thixd of the time, 
Horsemanship is a combination of amusement 
and exercise, for while it cheers the spirits it 
adds muscular power to the frame, In no city 
are better opportunities offered for the pursuit 
of this noble art than in our own, The bridle- 
paths of Central Park are famed for their re- 
mantic loveliness. There birds sing merrily in 
the trees, and the breeze is redolent with the 
perfume of flowers. There the eye dwells on 
a constant change of scene, and there the lungs 
drink in the pure air of heaven, 

Health is the greatest treasure on earth, but 
one, at the same time, that is least valued by 
its owner. It is only when this jewel is lost 
that it is sought after with a zeal equal to its 
real value.. Those who are unable to find it on 
land generally recover it in the water. Like 
the fish, they pine away upon shore, but renew 
their life in the deep. Bathing, by rejuvenat- 
ing the body, clearing the skin, and allaying 
the nerves, contributes to health, beauty, and 
good-temper. Although the ladies of this na- 
tion can not bathe in the open air as they do in 
some countries, still an excellent substitute is 
afforded them by the introduction of baths in 
private houses, Let them remember that the 
famous painters and sculptors of all times have 
represented Venus in the act of bathing as 
their beau-ideal of womanly beauty. 

The preservation of health should be one of 
the chief aims of life, for 

“That which makes us have no need 
Of physic, that’s physic indeed.” 


reflected refinement - Mier d 





Breakfast at a reasonable hour, and do not 
eat to satiety. Make a hearty meal at noon, 
and sup sparingly. Take exercise, but do not 
walk too long at one time. Retire early, and 
be up with the lark, By the adoption of these 
rales you will secure the best of. all —— 
health, at a cheap rate. 
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MANNERS UPON THE: ROAD. 
A Better to~ ee 7 Hriends upon 


i M* DEAR eune” » TEE you 


have taken the trouble to stroll through 
the Bazar, whose pretty doors were opened to 
7 the world only a month ago, you have pos- 


sibly remarked the modest letters of your cor-. 


respondent. He has been writing to several of 
our young friends of both sexes, upon their con- 
duct in the cars, in hotels, and so forth, and 
venturing to offer a little criticism and advice 
which his years and experience justify. But 
this morning, as he was coming down Broad- 
way, and watching the great crowd that flows 
and flows undiminished along that channel— 
undiminished, at least, during the hours when 
ladies are abroad—your most humble servant 
reflected that this famous thoroughfare is the 
most frequented road upon this continent, and 
the gay crowd—these lovely ladies in wonderful 
bonnets, these loitering men of eyery age and 
dress and occupation—are only travelers. In- 
deed it is a road upon which we all travel. And 
looking in at the shop-windows, and around 
upon our fellow-voyagers, do we not seem to 
pass through every zone and country? Yes, it 
is a road that leads around the world. The 
city, as Mr. C, W. Elliott said in his lecture 
before the Historical Society, is a perpetual fair, 
and every climate and country ~has its booth in 
it. 

As we stroll along the road we stop at the 
Japanese booth, and the Chinese booth, and 
that of the Arctic regions. Still traveling on 
the same pavement, we coast along the spice 
islands of the tropics and the shores of Lake 
Superior. If we are warm, let us pause a mo- 
ment here in Switzerland; if cool, let us dip 
into the soft air of the Gulf. Now we are in 
Germany; and a few paces bring us into France, 
and into the gay capital of the world. All this, 
dear friends, as we travel along Broadway, which 
is certainly the most thronged road and the most 
famous, as we were saying, upon this continent, 
but not very interesting nor picturesque as a road 
merely, or a street. It is all new. It was built 
yesterday. There are many huge and imposing 
buildings, and painfully costly, but there is not 
one of them which is not fatally deformed. by 
shop-signs. It is only a prolonged marble booth, 
It is a street of shop-keepers. 

In saying so do I sneer at my fellow-citi- 
zens? Am I a haughty aristocrat, despising 
honest labor? ‘*Shop-keepers, forsooth!” I 
hear some one of you exclaim, ‘‘and what is 
his High Mightiness Our Correspondent?” A 
shop-keeper also, gracious Sir or Madam, pre- 
cisely like your honorable selves. Weare all, 
I hope, engaged in honestly selling our wares, 
whatever they may be. But your exclamation 
is a good illustration of our bad manners upon 
the road. Why are we so “touchy” that we 
are ashamed of our business, and resent calling 
things by their right names? ‘There is my 
good friend thé apple-woman at the corner of 
the Post-office. She sells you at this season 
sound pippins, or comely gilliflowers, or green- 
ings, or russets, or Baldwins. You look over 
her stock, you make your selection, you buy ; 
terms, cash on delivery, or approved promise 
to pay to-morrow. She sells her goods upon 
her barrel-head at the curbstone upon her own 
terms. My excellent friend Mr. Stewart, in 
his noble palaces of trade, does no more. She 
is a shop-keeper. So is he. So are you, per- 
haps. So am I, certainly. Now why do you 
fire up with indignation as if I had insulted 
somebody or something when I call Broadway 
a street of shop-keepers? What else is it? 
There is the long, sombre Metropolitan Hotel, 
its basement bedraggled with signs of every 
kind, What is it? A shop in which they sell 
excellent accommodations. Or the gay St. 
Nicholas? A shop. Or the theatres? Shops. 
The omnibuses? Shops. I repeat, therefore, 
Broadway is a street of shops, and we who 
travel upon it, and who have booths for trad- 
ing along its sides, are shop-keepers. 

I repeat, also, my young friends, that there 
is no harm in keeping shop, but there is great 
harm in being ashamed of it. And that re- 
minds me of another point of exceedingly bad 
manners which I observe in many of our fel- 
low-travelers upon this road of Broadway. It 
is the assumption of Mrs. O’Flaherty upon one 
sidewalk that she is superior to Mrs. M‘Fenian 
upon the other, because while she sells Bald- 
wins and greenings ‘xy he dozen, Mrs, M‘Fe- 
nian sells Baldwins culy, and singly. She is a 
very absurd old apple-woman, is she not, this 
Mrs, O'Flaherty ? So she is ; and now the mis- 
ery and the joke is, that it is not Mrs. O’Fla- 
herty and Mrs. M‘Fenian at all, but it is you 
and I. What says the old Latin phrase? De 
te fabula narratur, Thou art the man! The 
truth is, as you know, that I am an importer 
and manufacturer, and you are a retail dealer. 





I, therefore, am of the bluest blood of the no- 
bility, and. ‘ou, poor pariah, you are a hopeless 





plebeian: | prides tinderstand what. am say- 
ing? Well, then, this is what I mean, Here 
is De not ‘who ic jie sometkind o “clerk, thaps 
salesman ‘oplin & Company, th the. great 


dry-goods hou: in toes Street is it, or just 
round the corner And. he stops at Paton’s, 
perhaps, to buy. @ necessary garment, and he 
patronizes the clerk—the affable and gentle- 
manly. salesman behind the counter. Why so? 
For.the same reason precisely that Mrs. O'Fla- 
herty looks down upon Mrs. M‘Fenian. It is 
because De Boots sells the goods by the case, 
and the other salesman by the yard. It is the 
affair of the dozen apples and the single apple. 
TI hope my excellent young friend will mend his 
manners in this respect, and will understand 
that he is no more respectable, no more a gen- 
tleman, of no more account whatever, because 
he sells cloth by the hundred yards than if he 
sold it by the single yard. 

But he is not the only sinner of this kind. 
I went last evening to a delightful little party, 
where I had the happiness of meeting Polly 
Poplin, or, as she prefers to be called (and I 
don’t wonder), Miss Mary Poplin. She is the 
daughter of Peter Poplin, the dry-goods mer- 
chant, of whom we were just speaking. She 
wears very rich and often very beautiful clothes, 
and she is so very handsome when she is su- 
perbly dressed that it is a pleasure to behold 
and admire her. Bunt she has seriously cam- 
aged that pleasure for..me, I confess, for she 
said to me last evening, when a modest and 
sweet-mannered and prettily-dressed young wo- 
man came in, “Now, Mr. Bachelor, I vow and 
declare! Did you ever? Why, thats Jane 
Crump, the daughter of our grocer! I should 
like to know what society is coming to!” And 
T should like to know what Polly Poplin’s un- 
cle is, He is a grocer: what they call a pro- 


-vision merchant. Polly’s uncle sells mackerel 


by the half-barrel, and Jane Crump’s father 
sells them singly. So Jane’s father’s daughter 
is not good enough company for Polly’s uncle’s 
niece. ‘Thus Mrs. Polly O'Flaherty upon one 
sidewalk sniffs at Mrs. Jane M‘Fenian upon 
the other. My dearest Polly, I have seen the 
day when the leader of fashionable society was 
the daughter of a shoemaker. Yes, I assure 
you, and foreign princes chose her daughter for 
a partner in the dance. Why shouldn’t she be 
the daughter of a shoemaker? There is no 
more useful calling. It is almost as useful a 
business as gambling inthe Gold Room. You, 
Miss Polly, would have given your opal ring to 
have been the bosom friend of the shoemaker’s 
grand-daughter, But you find the grocer’s 
daughter quite intolerable to your ladyship’s 
gentility. If your grandmother, the mother 
of the grocer, were living, she would say to you, 
‘Polly Poplin, don’t be a fool.” And I say, 
Amen! 

Again, dear young friends, as you travel 
along the famous road of Broadway, whether it 
be the New York Broadway or any other, try 
to show your good-manners in your attire. I 
don’t mean that you are always to cloud your- 
self with dull, cold, gray colors and neutral tints. 
In a world of asters, and roses, and goldeu-r ods, 
and carnations, and laburnums, and dahlias; in 
a world of green leaves, and crimson, and yel- 
low; of blue sky, and sunshine, and stars, and a 
sparkling ocean, don’t be afraid of bright and 
beautiful colors, nor of taste and grace in form 
and material. Neither offend by despising the 
fashion, and lagging behind it, and protesting 
against it. You might as well protest against 
the changing seasons or the moulting of the 
birds. You will only make yourselves grotesque 
and ludicrous; and your very refusal to conform 
will only be a glaring and perpetual advertise- 
ment of the importance you ascribe to dress. 
But be sensible and moderate—never out of the 
fashion, never too much init, There are young 
Broadway travelers of the male sex who seem to 
be merely the handiwork of barbers and tailors. 
They are as much walking advertisements as the 
old men who carry placards of corn-plasters and 
other useful commiadities. And there are tray- 
elers of the female sex who are equally mere ad- 
vertisements of the dress-makers. If your fel- 
low-travelers upon Broadway turn and stare at 
your dress, reform it. It is conspicaous either 
by too great richness or the reverse. Follow 
in dress the rule of pronunciation, which is the 
best usage. 

As for smoking in the street—smoking in 
Broadway—it is the very height of bad-manners 
upon the road. It is offensive to every lady to 
receive a whiff of smoke from your mouth. It 
prejudices against you those whose opinion is 
most agreeable and useful to you. It shows 
that a delightful recreation has become a des- 
potic habit, and that you are the slave of the 
pipe or the cigar instead of its master. In- 
deed, smoking upon the street has, upon this 
busy road of Broadway at least, an inde- 
scribable appearance of. ‘‘loaferishness” and 
rowdyism. Mose may smoke of course, and 
so may you, if you wish to be mistaken for 
him. 

Good-by, dear friends, and, as we journey to- 
gether around the world down Broadway, let 
us all honestly strive to mend our manners. 

Your servant to command, 
An Oxtp BacHELor. 





Novemper 30, 1867.] 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MONG those pretty knitted garments which 
afford such graceful employment for leisure 
hours and add so much to one’s comfort as the 
cold weather advances, we have seen some beau- 
tiful Afghans, shawls, hoods, and jackets. ‘The 
Berlin zephyr woels, split, single, double fold, 
and triple, are principally used in their manu- 
facture. The black and white Shetland wools, 
formerly preferred for shawls, have given place 
to the various zephyrs. Fine Saxony wool is 
used for knitting infants’ under wear. 

Zephyr wool varies In price according to color. 
White is sold at three dollars twenty-five cents 
a pound, plain colors at four dollars, and high 
colors at five. Clouded or shaded wools, and 
the different chinchillas, the tiger chinchilla with 
large black and white spots, and the speckled 
wil de Perdrix or guinea hen wool, are sold at 
four dollars and a half. Tinsel wool of all the 
bright shades intertw'med with gilt is ‘six dollars 
a pound, 

Afghans require from four to five pounds of 
double zephyr with some extra wools for em- 
broidery. An outlay of thirty or forty dollars 
will purchase materials for a large Afghan that 
would cost ready made seventy-five or a hundred 
dollars. Striped patterns and plain grounds with 
figures in the centre are preferable to those in 
blocks, as the blocks do not wear well. A very 
handsome one at a hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars was of white stripes embroidered in brilliant 
colors, alternating with a narrow black stripe 
wrought with white single zephyr to imitate lace. 
An infant’s Afghan at twenty-five dollars had a 
white ground with bouquet centre and a rose- 
colored border with wreath of large white field 
daisies. A knotted fringe surrounded it. An- 
other had blue stripes embroidered in a Grecian 
pattern, alternating with a vine of roses on white 
ground. 

A coquettish little Fanchon hood was of white 
single zephyr with puftings of scarlet and white. 
A jacket for wearing under a cloak was in the 
Afghan stitch of double zephyr, chinchilla with 
a purple border. This garment was rounded in 
front and sloped on the shoulders with as much 
precision as ifshapedwithscissors. ‘Toilette mats 
and tidies on Manilla canvas were in striped 
Persian patterns, or embroidered in one color 
only, or in bouquets with Grecian borders and 
fringed. Cushion covers and bracket draperies 
in gay-colored Persian patterns were pretty and 
ornamental, 


CALICOES AND MUSLINS. 


We are glad to chronicle a still further reduc- 
tion of prices in all kinds of cotton goods, cali- 
coes, muslins, domestics, etc. French chintzes 
that sold two weeks since at 75 cents a yard are 
now sold at 60 cents; these are the high colors 
and plain stripes. Plain colors with chintz fig- 
‘ures are 50 cents. Hoyle’s English calico, the 
double purple, an excellent article, is sold at 30 
cents. Merrimac W, the best brand, is 16 cents, 
and Merrimac D 14 cents, Sprague’s prints and 
Pacific Mills have once more become shilling- 
calicoes. 

Thrifty housewives, who delight in having 
shelves and drawers laden with snowy white gar- 
ments, will be rejoiced at the declension to anti- 
war prices of all the standard muslins. The best 
heavy muslins for shirtings are, we believe, ac- 
knowledged to be the New York Mills and Waum- 
sutta. New York Mills is now 27 cents, and 
Waumsutta 22 cents. The Utica, another favor- 
ite brand, is 23 cents. For ladies’ and children’s 
use the Androscoggin Z, the Lonsdale, and Black- 
stone muslins are preferred, as they are a lighter 
material. There are two qualities of the Lons- 
dale brand, one at 20 cents, suitable for all gar- 
ments except skirts, and a cambric at 28 cents, 
intended expressly for skirts. A Lowell muslin 
seven-eighths wide, sold at 124 cents, is a very 
fair article, quite worth making up. There are 
cambric long-cloths at 30 and 40 cents, and soft 
fine cambrics at 50 cents. Very pretty white 
brilliants are sold at 25 cents, and medium jaco- 
nets at 50 cents. 

LINGERIE, 

There is a reduction of 25 per cent. on linen 
goods. A fair article for under-linen may now 
be bought at 50 or 60 cents a yard. Cluny, 
guipure, and Maltese laces are the most serv- 
iceable laces for trimming. Valenciennes and 
thread are very frail, but nothing else looks so 
handsome in conjunction with very sheer linen, 
lawn, and cambric. Tucks that have the effect 
of being cut on the bias are pretty and durable 
trimming. They should be stretched lengthwise 
of the linen, and inserted diagonally. If cut bias 
they will not iron smoothly. Puffs and ruffles 
of cambric are also arranged*diagonally. The 
old-fashioned Kenting is a good material for 
puffs, as it is stronger than linen-cambric. Em- 
broidery on linen does not wear so well as that 
done on thick cambric. It is always best to se- 
lect a pattern without herring-bone, as the strain 
on the thread in open work is too great, and it 
breaks easily. The machine embroidery is in 
pretty patterns, but we can not recommend it, 
as it frays easily. 

Sets of linen made up for sale consist of five 
pieces, the night-dress, trimmed petticoat, plain 
under-skirt, chemise, and drawers, all of the 
same material and trimmed to match. They 
vary in price from fifty to three hundred dol- 
lars, according to quality of the material and 
ornament. ‘Chey can, of course, be made up at 
home at much less expense, and with more at- 
tention to the nice details, such as rolled ruffles, 
overseamed selvages, and neatly-scraped gath- 
ers. It is too much the practice in our lingerie 
establishments to use the sewing-machine for all 
kinds of seams. 

Petticoats, like skirts of dresses, are now 
gored to fit the figure below the waist. One of 
soft-finished cambric is trimmed with narrow di- 





agonal tucks, twelve in a cluster, separated by 
insertions of Cluny. This border of tuck: has 
on both sides a narrow cambric band, corded. 
A ruffle without edging terminates the skirt. 

A dressing sacque of jaconet is trimmed down 
the front with a row of embroidery and guipure 
edging. Turned down collar, pointed in t. 
Loose coat-sleeves. Collar and cuffs trimmed 
like front of garment. 

& chemise of Irish linen was open on the 
shoulder... ‘The sleeves buttoned: over’ from: the 
back, and both they and the band were trimmed 
with Valenciennes insertions and edging. An- 
other had a deeply-pointed yoke of narrow tucks, 
stitched lengthwise of the cloth, but set: bias. in 
the yoke, arranged in slanting lines so as to form 
a point in the centre. Narrow fluted ruffle of 
linen cambric edged with thread around the 
neck and sleeves. Still another, with neck- 
bands of linen embroidery and Maltese edging, 
had in front and back a corset cover-attached to 
the garment only at the neck, made of altern- 
ate puffs of linen, lawn, and Maltese insertion. 
Drawers trimmed to match ied each 
garment. A night-dress, handsome enough for 
a morning robe-de-chambre, was of fine cambric, 
with a tablier trimming across the whole front 
width, of puffs of cambric, separated by-Valen- 
ciennes insertion. Standing collar of puffs and 
lace. Loose coat-sleeve, with puffings. to the 
elbow. Another had a deeply-pointed yoke, 
back and front, of horizontal tucks. A row of 
— edging surrounded the yoke, cuffs, and 
collars, ; 


A sleeping-cap of India muslin was orna- 
mented -with guipure bands and edging. A 
draw-string in the crown enlarged or decreased 
the size of the cap. A day-cap, intended for 
an invalid, had something of a Fanchon shape. 
Strips of embroidery, edged with Valenciennes, 
and lined with rose-colored satin ribbon, served 
to hold up the chignon, and dispensed with a 
crown. Broad strings of lace, fastened low 
down with a small bow of ribbon. 

An elegant xegligée wrapper was made of 
cambric, trimmed with Cluny guipure insertion 
and edge. A square shallow yoke had the skirt 
gathered into it. Three pointed bands of inser- 
tion over Ine satin ribbon, and bordered with 
edging, exieuded from the yoke below the waist, 
both back and front. The trimming around the 
yoke, neck, and cuffs, was similarly managed. 

A pretty trimming for flannel skirts is a braid- 
ing pattern chain-stitched by hand or machine 
with silk floss. It washes better than embroid- 
ery or braiding, and is very ornamental. Gil- 
bert and Ballard vale flannels are good brands— 
a medium quality a yard wide and all wool is 
sold at seventy-five cents. For heavier garments 
the Shaker flannel is best. Woven merino vests 
do not shrink as those made of flannels and 
gauze. Embroidered corsets are not so much 
worn as those stitched with white satin. twist. 
The French Contille corsets are expensive, but 
are of the best material and shape, and wear 
well, The colored prunella and silk corsets are 
convenient for ladies when traveling, as it is 
a difficult matter to get white corsets properly 
washed. 


HOUSEHOLD LINEN. 


For the benefit of housewives we must men- 
tion some of the beautiful varieties of the season 
in household goods. Among piles of snowy ta- 
ble-linen the master-piece is an eight-yard cloth 
of exquisitely fine damask, as smooth and glossy 
as satin, with Prince of Wales plumes in the 
centre, and a wide shamrock border. Two doz- 
en large napkins of corresponding design accom- 
pany the cloth. The price for the set. is a hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars. Very fair linen 
damask is sold at a dollar a yard; and napkins 
of good size and material vary from two dollars 
and a half a dozen to the beautiful Ardayne at 
thirty dollars. Brocaded dessert cloths, silk 
and linen mixed, with napkins to match, are ex- 
ceedingly ornamental. ‘They_are m most deli- 
cate colors, blue brocaded with white, and white 
with amber. Breakfast cloths of pink and white, 
or buff and white, are pretty by way of variety. 
Printed wine cloths and toileuettes in all widths 
for dessert clotlis are from two dollars-and a half 


*to five dollars a yard. 


We have seen an exquisite Marseilles coun- 
terpane from the French Exposition, with small 
raised figures strewn with pink roses, An imi- 
tation Gobelin tapestry piano cover, and smaller 
cloth for table to correspond, also from the Ex- 
hibition, were marvelously wrought with griffins 
and ghouls and elves. Thick, warm, soft Schuyl- 
kill blankets are twelve dollars a pair, and ten- 
quarter linen sheetings a dollar and twenty-five 
cents a yard; pillow linens, and a forty -inch 
width for bolsters at seventy-five cents and a 
dollar. ‘ 

We have given Stewart’s prices as a fair stand- 
ard. These may vary somewhat according to 
quality or circumstances, but will be found on 
the average correct. 


NOVELTIES. 


Cloaks and muffs are worn to correspond. A 
black velvet sacque, half-adjusted to the figure, is 
short in the back, and long and scarf-like in front. 
A border of sable fur constitutes the trimming. 
Velvet muff with band of sable near each end. 
Sacques of sealskin and Astrakhan have muffs 
and toquets to match made of the same ma- 
terial. 

The handsomest Opera sacque we have seen 
this season was of white corded silk. The gar- 
ment was cut bias in front and folded over the 
breast instead of buttoning. The sleeves were 
open. It was exquisitely embroidered with 


| white chenjlle and seed-pearls, and was bordered 


with snowy down. Long embroidered lappets 
passed over the shoulders and were fastened un- 
der the sleeves with tassels. The lining was white 
satin, quilted in clusters of diamonds. The price 





— for this unique garment was one hundred 
an 


twenty-five dollars, 

An Onieatel cloak is of black Thibet cloth; 
the shape a-loose sacque, the sleeves long and 
pointed. The gay trimming consists of a border 
of long leaves,. embroidered 
r A ' (9 f blu tire 

pretty t) e Irish poplin, gored in 
the Princesse style, is trimmed with: rouleaux 
of satin of a darker blue. A low, square corse- 
let is simulated by a rouleau about the shoulders. 
Short straps of the trimming are-sewn in straight 
lines across the bodice with a large button in the 
centre. Similar straps are sewn on the sleeves 
from: the» wrist-to the arm-hole, A> rouleau 
edges the skirt and trims the pocket-flaps. 

Satin rouleaux of all colors may be bought by 
the yard. The prices range from fifty cents to 
two dollars and a half, according to width. 
This trimming is made of satin pipings plaited 
together.. It is.newer than folds and bands, and 
does not fray so easily. It is a suitable trim- 
ming for all fine woolens, as velours, Empress 
cloth; ete. 

Ten yards of velveteen will make a short gored 
dress, single skirt, and short jacket. ‘The spotted 
English) velvet with silk finish is the newest. 
Black ground with tiny white or blue spots.. 

A stylish dinner dress is of violet gros grain, 
with long trained skirt gored in the usual manner 
and ornamented with a.robe trimming of gimp 
of the same shade as the silk, intermingled with 
jet. High corsage and close sleeves. A black 
velvet jacket without sleeves is worn with this 
dress. Long velvet sash tied behind and fringed 
with jet. 

French eloth is much worn for dresses. It is 
not so lustrous as English cloth, and will not 
spot with rain. It is a yard and a half wide. 
Six yards are sufficient for a gored dress. Na- 
poleon blue and Bismarck are the prettiest colors. 
Black worsted braid an inch wide, arranged @ /a 
militaire, is a suitable trimming. It may also 
be bordered with fur. 








PERSONAL. 


Tuat good Pruxcess or Watés has established her- 
self thoroughly in the hearts of the English people, 
and more than makes up for the unprincely ways of 
her husband. Right royally does she discharge every 
duty imposed upon her as the lady next in rank to the 
Queen, while as a wife and mother she is admirable. 
She is very domestic, and trains her children with the 
utmost care. They are very popular in London; ev- 
ery costermonger and street-sweeper lifts his hat to 
the little creatures as they pass by; and the salutation 
is returned by the children with a grace worthy of 
GroreE IV. The Princess is very beneficent. She is 
kind to the poor. She has under her charge a hospi- 
tal for sick children. She daily visits the pallet of 
the sick, and distributes little tokens of kindness, 
fruits and flowers. Some of the London poor when 
they died begged that the flowers given them by the 
Princess might be buried with them in their graves. 
Such acts deeply affect the English heart. They call 
out the deeplove and admiration of the nation. 

—Count Prrora, just. deceased (Anzon1’s husband), 
was a handsome person, and passionately beloved by 
the great contralto. While in this country they were 
always together, and seemed as happy a married 
couple as were ever seen. Poor man! he lost his 
mind, and his “life's brief candle” went out in a pri- 
vate madhouse. 4 

—Cxanr.es Dioxens had the honor of being dined, 
on the 2d inst., by a company of gentlemen, embrac- 
ing a larger number of legal, literary, artistic, milita- 
ry, and clerical notabilities than ever before gathered 
together to do honor to aliterary man. The following 
list of stewards of the entertainment is of itself re- 
markable: The Lord Chief Baron, Jules Benedict, 
John Blackwood, Sir John Burgoyne, The Chaplain 
General of Her Majesty's Forces, Fred. Chapman, 
Wilkie Collins, Alderman Cotton, Sir Chas. Went- 
worth Dilke, Bart., W. Hepworth Dixon, Rev. Alex- 
ander Dyce, Thomas Faed, Charles Fechter, Sir Will- 
iam Ferguson, Bart., John Forster, W. P. Frith, 
Frederick Goodall, Sir Francis Grant, B. A. Glass, 
Rey. W. Harness, W. Charles Hood, Lord Houghton, 
The Lord Chief Justice of England, Charles Kent, 
Charles Knight, Sir Edwin Landseer, Austen H. Lay- 
ard, Edward Levy, T. Longman, Frederick Locker, 
The Hon, Spencer Lyttleton, Daniel Maclise, W. C. 
Macready, Sir Roderick Murchison, Bart., A. J. Otway, 
Frederic Ouvry, Prof. Owen, Sir Benjamin Phillips, 
The Right Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock, B. W. Procter, 


J. R. Robinson, Sir Charles Russell, George Russell, | 


F. C, Skey, ge Smith, Capt. W. Houston Stewart, 
Marcus Stone, Alfred Tennyson, Sir Henry Thompson, 
Anthony Trollope, Benjamin Webster, W. H. Wills, 
Erasmus Wilson, Forbes Winslow, and Edmund Yates. 
—We see it announced that Dr. R. Suerton Mac- 
KEnztz, of Philadelphia, is about to bring out a vol- 
ume of his miscellaneous writings. There is scarcely 
a man connected with the American or foreign press 
who knows so many things about so many clever peo- 
ple, or who is so familiar with the inside history of 
literary matters, at home or abroad, as Dr. MackEN- 
zz. Any book from his pen will be capital reading. 


—A Miss Damon has been invited to the pastorship | 


of the Universalist Church in Cavendish, Vermont. 
Wonder if she will find her Pythias there? 

—The Rev. Dr. Mcuiensvre, rector of St. Luke's 
Hospital,‘ is seventy -one, and lively and cheery as 
ever. Although he wrote that beautiful hymn, 

“T would not live alway,” 
the probability is that he will not refuse to stand it 
out for some time to come. 

—ApzEina Partt has authoritatively defined her po- 
sition on the connubial question, by publishing in the 
Gazette des Etrangers a card stating that she “has no 
thought of marrying, and believes she violates no 
propriety in thus giving the most formal contradic- 
tion to the falsest conjectures. She is betrothed only 
to art.” When marriage is mentioned she becomes an 
austere patty. 

—Mrs. Exiza Bates, who died a few days since at 
Glastonbury, Connecticut, was renowned throughout 
all that region for her kindness and charity to the 
poor. Over a thousand people, from various parts of 
the State, attended her funeral. 

“ 
poe Mey ey te be it the dust,”’ 
was in the thoughts if not on the lips of the multi- 
tude who paid the last sad tribute to her memory. 

—As the time for the arrival of Mr. Dickens draws 

near, all sorts of little things are said about him. One 


per night; another that he eats ‘‘ hasheesh,” and that 


in. bright~ colored: 

















some of his finest compositions have beén formed un- 
der its influence. If for “‘hasheesh” the writer had 
written “hash,” probably it would have been nearer 
the truth. 

—Menorti Garrnatpt, generalissimo of the forces 
operating against Rome, is only twenty-eight years 
of age—just about the age of Upron, Custer, Bar- 
Low, Amezs,.and scores of other young West Pointers, 
who have won their double stars on the battle-tield, 
and commanded divisions and corps ten times larger 
than the young Italian is ever likely to lead. 

—Tuvgiow Weep and Cuartes M‘Devirtr met at a 
type-setters’ festival last week, after a separation of 
fifty years, There was much old codger present— 
cheery old gentlemen varying from five-and-sixty to 
five-and-seventy. T. W. was once a pressman upon 
anes first tracts published by the American Tract Soci- 
ety. 

—Mr. Samvust Bow es, of the Springfield Republican, 
who went bowling “ Across the Continent,” has made 
forty thousand dollars, so said, from his copyright de- 
scribing the maneuvre. 

—We feel to admire Henry Warp Bercner just for 
saying that ‘‘ when men go to church and get nothing 
but cut straw, and straw raised five hundred years 
ago, and are dissatisfied at that, and will not come 
again, he honors them. As long as human nature re- 
mains true to what it is, he does not believe the herds 
will refuse to come to the rack when there is juicy fod- 
der there; and if they do not come it is because there 
is nothing to eat.” 

—As the Bazar is especially a paper for the ladies, it 
would be impolite to hide away a paragraph said to 
have been spoken by Mr. Wini1am R. Atcrr. <Allud- 
ing to the two sexes, he says: ‘It is evidently God’s 
law that they should be equal, and not one to be sub- 
servient to the other, but both together to serve their 
common Maker. Logically speaking, woman has a 
right to help frame the laws which govern her, and 
the doctrine of universal sufffage would give her that 
right. Either all should vote, or only those who are 
qualified ; and if this be admitted, then thousands of 
men would be excluded from the ballot-box, while 
thousands of women would be admitted.” 

—Mrs. Harrier Bercuer Stowr has a love of a 
place in Florida—four hundred acres, half a mile of 
river front, good house, grove of one hundred orange- 
trees, with an annual production of sixty thousand 
oranges, worth $1800; and the whole concern cost 
only $10,000! Aa ascetic Puritan once asked a Cath- 


| olic acquaintance which he would rather do—kiss the 


Pope’s toe or Harrier Berourr Stowe? The Roman 
remained reticent. 

—What a very old lady Weatrny Wurrrte is! *go- 
ing on” 105, and lively as a cricket ; lives up in Union 
Village, Saratoga County, and draws a pension of 
ninety-six dollars, greenbacks, from Mr. M‘Cut.ocn’s 
Department. She has the very sad honor of standing 
at the top of the list of widows in this country. 

—Mr. Marsnaut O, Roserts is laying hands on all 
the choice works of art coming hitherward. Miss 
Emma Stxeparns has chiseled for him a statue of Co- 
LuuBvs, Which has just come over from Italy, and will 
be on view at the approaching exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. 

—The Connecticut Grrenes are a sanguinary Jot. 
Papa Greene is called Major ; one son was second of- 
ficer of the original Monitor, built by that lively young 
engineer, Tuomas F. Rowxianp; another lost a leg at 
Chickamauga; and the third leads his class at West 
Point. 

—J. Ross Brownz, one of the cleverest, activest, mer- 
riest, pleasantest writers of travels now stalking over 
the earth, is vibrating between New York and Wash- 
ington, posting up the Government on the mining re- 
gions, and preparing copy for Harper's Magazine. 

—That Mr. Orrensacn, whose pretty opera, ‘‘ The 
Grand Duchesse,” is now having a great run at Mr. 
Barteman’s theatre in Fourteenth Street, is making no 
end of money. In Berlin, at a single theatre, he has 
received $4000, copyright for 400 performances of ‘ La 
Vie Parisienne”—or $10 per night; which is just what 
Joun Brovenam gets for a performance of some of his 
pieces ; for others he gets $15 and $20. 

—Prince ALsrrr’s brother—Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha—the “little Ernest” whom Queen VioTorta 
mentions so frequently in her book—is coming to the 
United States next spring. 

—We insist upon it that Lovisa Muutsacu has shed 
more ink than any female since the flood. The wo- 
man has twenty-three novels still in press in this 
country! And the King of Prussia has given her the 
great gold medal for “Art and Literature”—the first 
ever given to a German female author. 

—Lovis Napoiron has become a newspaper man, 
just like Mr. Raymonp or Mr. Marsre; writes lead- 
ers every week for the Paris Moniteur: price per col- 
umn not stated. American letter-writers in Paris say 
that L. N. has twenty-three mortal diseases. Each 
correspondent attributes to him some fatal malady, 
yet the imperial victim still lives. 

—The Rev. Newman Hatz’s church, in London, is a 
Christian business establishment, worked on a large 
scale. It has 1400 members, 13 Sunday-schools, 5000 
scholars, 450 teachers, 5 day-schools, and 6 mission. 
aries, who hold open-air services in different locali- 
ties. Besides these it maintains a system of lectures, 
sacred and secular, concerts, public readings, and tea- 
drinkings, and keeps the laboring people of the vicin- 
ity so pleasantly occupied, out of work hours, that it 
makes bad business for the “ publicans and sinners” 
who keep the “corner grocery.” 

—In brief: GorrscuaLx’s sisters are concertizing in 
England.—Jutta Warp Hows is coming to New York 
to live.—Risrori was a gipsy; father and mother be- 
longed to a wandering company; first appeared on 
the stage at two months old in a basket of flowers.— 
Grand Duchess Orea is to have $200,000 down on 
marrying the King of Greece, and the same figure per 
annum afterward.—Priop or Watzs is a bad boy; 
has a private entrance to his box at the theatre, and a 
smoking-room attached lined with white satin.—Mies 
Ba.pwiny, age 21, professes Greek in the Baker Uni- 
versity, Kansas.—WENDELL Puiiwies says he finds no 
livelier entertainment any where than to see a third. 
rate man undertake to define and measure the capac- 
ity and intellect of Madame De Srartt, or Mary Son- 
ERVILLE, or Harriet MARTINEAU, OF FLORENCE Nieur- 
INGALE, or Lypra Marta CaiLp. 

—Lonere.tow is a very noticeable man as he walks 
along the street. He looks the bard in the full afflu- 
ence of years and the full wealth of genius. His sil- 
vered hair is long and wavy. His beard grows white 
and thick beneath his chin, looking more like a deep 
lace ruff than any thing else. His voice is melodious 
as an organ, and his features, handsome as ever, have 
been touched with new lines by the action of thought 
and sorrow. His manners are very beautiful to all 
persons, and he carries about him that indescribable 


| atmosphere that marks the perfectly-cultured gentle- 


man. 
—Ina general way we are rather inclined to concur 


| with the Rev. Dr. Banzs, who, at the Unitarian Con- 


vention recently held at Chicago, said he had *‘ studied 


| the subject with deep thought and anguish, but had 
is that he will not lecture any where for less than $1500 | 


never been able to find any reason why sin was let 
loose upon the world.” 
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Worsted Trimmings, Stitches, ete. 
We give illustrations and descriptions of the various stitches, 
etc., used in the manufacture of- the useful knitted and 


the following manner : Take 
a splinter of wood or strip 
of pasteboard a quarter of an 
inch wide, wind it from the 
right to the left with four 
strands of split zephyr, and 
crochet a foundation on both 
sides with one strand of split 
zephyr, making alternately 
one single crochet and one chain in four strands of the wound © 
thread together. Having knitted together the thread on the splints, 
roll the thick part under, and make a second strip in a similar 
manner, winding the wool from the left to the right: Both strips 
lie with their edges against each other, and are crocheted together - 
by means of one single crochet in the two corresponding chain, 
between which make one chain. This row, which is on the left 
side of the trimming, must be quite loose. The trimming is finished 
by two rows of gray double zephyr crocheted on each of the free 
edges of the strips knit together. For these, crochet in gray double 
zephyr, one double crochet in every chain of the edge, with three 
chain between. 

Crasp Termmine.—Make a foundation of white single zephyr of 
the requisite length, on which knit two rows in Victoria stitch. 
Then make the first row as follows: Crochet alternately in each 
stitch of the preceding row one single crochet and one loop as fol- 
lows: draw the crochet needle through the loop of the single cro- 
chet; make in single crochet in the next stitch of the preceding 
row, make a loop in the same stitch, put the thread over the nee- 
die, and draw it through both loops; x a loop on the aforesaid 
loops, and again draw the needle through both together; repeat 
five times from x. Then draw the needle again through the loop, 
take the loop of the single crochet in front of the figure on the nee- 


Borver ror Hoops, Carzs, ETO. 














MANNER OF MAKING Woo.en Frince.—Macniriep, 





loop trimming crocheted of chinchilla. The lining is of white wor- 
sted, knitted very loosely. The boot is crocheted backward and 
forward in single crochet stitch, with 1 chain at the beginning and 
end of pry row, two of these rows forming one rib. Beginning 
at the toe, cast on a foun- 
dation of 14 chain of black 
worsted, crochet thereon 
for the first row, slipping 
the last stiteh, 6 single in 
the first 6 stitches, 3 sin- 
gle in the next stitch, and 
6 single in the last 6 stitch- 
es, thus adding 2 stitches 
in the middle. The next 
5 rows are widened in the 
same manner. Of these 
17 rows, knit from the 2a 
to the 8th with black wor- 
Crocuer Crase Trimming ror Hoops, sted. With the 9th row 
Carzs, ETO, begin the points around 

the bottom. Crochet only 

the first and last 4 stitches of the 9th and 10th rows with black, 
and the remainder with purple zephyr; in the 11th to the 16th 
row add 2 black stitches in each rib, so thet the 11th and 12th rows 
may number.each 6, the 13th and 14th each 8, and the 15th and 
16th each 10 black stitches, which completes, the point. Repeat 
this proceeding, making in each rib of the next 6 rows 2 black 
stitches more, in each rib of the following 6 rows 2 black stitches 
less, and so on. The 18th row completes the front piece. Then 
knit the first 23 stitches of this row for the right side 16 rows, 
noting the points at the bottom, for which decrease 1 stitch at the 
end of the 23d, 27th, and 38d rows each. At the end of the 35th 
row cast on a new foundation of 24 stitches, and knit 38 rows on 
the 50 stitches thus obtained. Having knit the left side piece, be- 
ginning with the last 23 stitches of the 18th row of the front, in 
the same manner, sew the quarters together in the back, and pro- 
ceed to crochet the sole of black worsted, in ribbed stitch, cross- 
wise. The sole is widened and narrowed to fit the top; a paper 
pattern should first be cut of the requisite size and shape, and fol- 
lowed in knitting the sole. ~ The lining. of the shoe is knit of white 
yarn with coarse wooden knitting-needles precisely like a stock- 
ing, to fit the shape of the boot. The upper edge of the boot is 
trimmed with a border of purple zephyr, made as follows: 1 dou- 
ble crochet in every other stitch of the edge, with 1 chain between ; 








dle, and afterward the loop of 
the figure, and knit both togeth- 
er. Finish the row of loops with 
a row of Victorii stitch (one 
stitch in every stitch of the pre- 
ceding row); and make another 
row of loops in the’ manner be- 
fore described. The loops must 
set one above another. Lastly, 
crochet a chain with scarlet 
zephyr on both sides of the 
trimming. 

Croouet Borper.—This is cro- 
cheted lengthwise, with a foun- 
dation of white zephyr in double 
crochet, continued with shells 
of black and white zephyr as fol- 
lows: Make a foundation of the 
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on this make 1 single crochet in 
every stitch. The openings form- 
ed by the chain between the dou- 
ble crochet on the right side of 
the boot serve as button-holes, 
while the buttons are set in the 
corresponding openings on the 
other side. A crochet strip in 
single stitch serves as a tongue. 
Nothing remains but the border, 
which ‘is made in loop stitch, 
crosswise, on a foundation of 8 
stitches. The loop stitch is made 
similar to the Victoria stitch, by 
knitting backward and forward, 
only making long loops by 
means of chain stitches in every 





requisite length, 
and crochet there- 
on * three double 
crochet on the 
next three stitch- 
es; follow with two rows of shells; put the thread once over the needle, 
and take up three loops in the next stitches of the foundation, putting the 
thread over the needle between each one. On the stitches thus formed 
crochet two rows of shells. Repeat from x, knit three rows of white 
shells and one of black. In the following rows, which are knit in the same 
manner, make alternately one row with’and one without black shells. 

Wooten Fringe ror Trimuine- Houps, Cares, ero.—The illustrations 
show this fringe finished and in the process of execution. First prepare 
a piece of pasteboard as seen in the engraving, and wind it with three 
strands of drab split worsted, which has first been strung with jet beads, 
letting one bead come at the bottom of every turn. This done, crochet 
the threads together with black worsted, in the manner shown, with one 
single and one chain alternately. Care must be taken to keep the thread 
on the under side. 

Various Crochet Stitches for Hoods, Capes, ete. 

Vicrorta Srrrou.—This simple and beautiful stitch, is seen crocheted 
backward and forward, two rows making one complete row. On a fonn- 
dation of the requisite length 
crochet the first row, from 
right to left. In every stitch 
one stitch which remains as a 
loop on the needle. Second 
row from left to right. Loop 
the thread over the needle and 
knit two stitches of the last 
row together, as seen in the 
illustration. 

Wavev Crooner Stiton.— 


Vioronta Croonet Strron. 
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second row. 





Infant’s Knit- 
ted Sock. 

Matertrats for 
the pair: 1 oz. 
white and % oz. lilac single zephyr; narrow lilac ribbon; middle-sized 
steel knitting-needles. 

These socks are knit whole; the under part with lilac and white and 
the upper part with white worsted. Begin the sock with a foundation 
of 77 stitches, and knit 15 rows backward and forward in plain knitting 
‘stitch. Pat the 77 stitches on three needles, so that there may be 32 
stitches on each of the side needles, and 13 on the middle one, then knit 
on 13 stitches the middle needle, 28 rows for the toe, 2 rows with white 
and 2 with lilac alternately, and knitting 3 rows and purling 4, so that 
both the white rows may always come on the outside of the sock. From 
the ist to the 15th of these 28 rows knit 3 stitches at the end of each row 
from the side needles; from the 16th to the 26th row 2 stitches each, and 
in the 27th and 28th rows the last remaining stitches. At the same time 
decrease 2 in every other row, beginning with the second, in which knit 
the first and last of the 13 stitches with one of the stitches from the side 
needles, continuing in the same manner, so that 11 stitches may con- 
stantly remain between the narrowings. This done, sew the knitted 
parts together at the sides and around the bottom, on the wrong side, 
and knit the border with 
white worsted as follows: 2 
rows in plain knitting stitch, 
12 rows, alternately knitting 
and purling 2 rows, purl 1 
row. Then follow 3 bands of 
open-work bands, each con- 
sisting of 5rows. The first 
two of these five rows are in 
plain knitting stitch, in the 
third row 1 stitch is madeand 
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This differs but little from the MANNER or MAKING Net Srrtou. 
Victoria stitch, which forms 


MANNER OF MAKING Net Srircu. 2 knit together alternately, 


its foundation. 
Ner Srrrou.—Two illustra- 


tions show the method of making this stitch, which is represented of the original size. 
Scaxe Sriton.—This is crocheted from right to left, wholly on one side; beginning 
with the thread anew for every row. Begin with a foundation as usual, and crochet the 
first row as follows: Miss the last stitch of the foundation, and take up a loop from the 
four following stitches, then draw the needle through the whole five together. Follow 
with 1 chain which forms the whole figure. 
with the thread looped under the chain; 1 with the thread looped behind the five stitch- 
es of the figure; then 1 stitch in the next two stitches of the foundation. 
drawn through the whole 5 stitches as before, and 
1 chain is made. Repeatfrom +, and cut off the 
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ist Detail. 


thread at the end of the 
row. To begin the next 
row fasten the thread in 
the superfluous stitch of the 
preceding row; crochet 3 
chain, miss the last of the 
same, take a loop from the 
next two stitches, and con- 
tinue as in the first row. 


Lady’s Crochet Boot. 


Mareriats for the pair 
7 oz. purple, 8 oz. black, 
and 2 oz. gray chinchilla, 
12 fold zephyr, 1 oz. white 
woolen yarn. 

This boot is an admira- 
ble protection in the house 
from cold weather, and 
can also be worn as an 
over-shoe in the street. It 
is crocheted in ribbed 
stitch, of black and purple 
12-fold zephyr. The sole 
is of black worsted. The 
lower part of the boot is 
trimmed with a row of 
points. Buttons are sect up 
the front, which is also 
trimmed with two rows of 


For the next figure, crochet x 1 stitch 


The needle is 








Croonet Borper ror Trimming Cares, Hoops, CusHions, ETC. 


Marerrats: 1 02. scarlet single zephyr. 


2d Detail. 


Knit Cuff. 


peat from x. Continue 


= For the cuff, cast on 50 
stitches on four needles, 
‘knit 20 rounds in the 
manner described, then 
alternately knit and purl 
12 rounds ; then 64 rounds 
in patent stitch, then al- 
ternately knit and purl 12 
rounds; and, lastly, 20 
rounds in patent stitch. 
The bottom of the cuff is 
\ finished with a row of 
f black worsted scallops in 
chain ‘stitch, formed’ by 
crocheting 1 single cro- 
chet in every slip stitch 
and loop on the needle, 
with 5 chain between. 


Crochet Cuff. 

Martertats: 1 0z. scar- 
let and 1 oz. gray chin- 
chilla, single zephyr. — 
This cuff is crocheted 
crosswise in Victoria 
stitch, and is closed by a 
row of buttons on ‘the 
side. The trimming con- 


to repeat both rounds. | 





and the 4th and 5th rows 
are knit like the 1st and 2d, 
each loop in the 3d being 


knit as a stitch. Purl 1 row, knit 6 rows, and lastly purl 1 row, all of lilac zephyr. 
For the edge crochet 1 single in every 3d stitch, with 2 chain between, of white zephyr, 
then a second similar row of white zephyr, crocheting a single in every chain of the 
preceding row. Finish with lilac ribbon run through the open-work band and tied in 
a bow in front. 


This simple and pretty cuff is knit round, 
in patent stitch, as follows: 1st round +, make 1, stip 1, as if about to purl, knit 1, 
and repeat‘from *, 2d round x purl loop and stitch 
of preceding round together, make i, slip'1, and re- 
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sists of a triangular piece on the top 
and a straight strip on the bottom, cro- 
cheted of chinchilla in loop stitch. Be- 
gin the cuff at the top with a foundation 
of 7 stitches of chinchilla and 50 stitches 
of scarlet worsted; work on these 13 
rounds on the 7 gray stitches in loop 
stitch, and on the 13 scarlet stitches in 
Victoria stitch, in the manner shown in 
the illustrations on this page. Decrease 
in the middle of every other one of the 
13 scarlet rounds—that is, in the second 
row of the same round make 1 chain in 
2 upright stitches.: With the 14th round 
begin the triangular piece in loop stitch, 
alternating the scarlet and chinchilla. 
The cuff is finished on the bottom and 
around the edge of the trimming with a 
row of single crochet. 


Lady’s Knitted Sandal Legging, 
with Knee-Warmer. 


Materia for the pair: 8 oz. black 
yarn; a strip of leather 7 inches long 
and 2 inches wide. 

This .egging is knit of black yarn. Be- 
gin at the top by casting on §8 stitches, 
with steel knitting-needles of a suitable 
size, and knit 36 rounds, alternately knit- 
ting and purling 2 stitches, for the fol- 
lowing part of the legging, alternate- 
ly knit and purl 1 round, so that it 
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Crocuet Suawt, with Sirk Cross-Baks. 


filoselle. The fringe on the ends is of 
white worsted and pink filoselle, handed 
with filoselle. Begin with a chain of the 
desired length of the scarf, and work on 
this as in the Victoria stitch, only from 
the 2d round the loops are not to be taken 
from the upright, but from the flat stitch- 
es of the round. When the scarf has at- 
tained the requisite width, make a row of 
single crochet around the edge, and em- 
broider it with filoselle in button-hole 
stitch, as shown in the illustration. Fin- 
ish round the edge with a row of chain 
stitching in pink filoselle, and set on the 
fringe. 


Lady’s Crochet Breakfast Cape. 


Marerrats: 1002. white, and 9 oz. scar- 
let double zephyr. 

This cape is crocheted in the ordinary 
Victoria stitch and wave stitch (see illus- 
trations on opposite page), thus forming 
stripes, as seen in the engraving. Three 
rounds are of white, and i round of scar- 
let worsted. . The left. side is made first. 
Begin at the lower edge of the middle of 
the back by casting on a foundation of 3 
chains, the last of which serves asa loop for 
the next row, and work 40 rounds thereon 
in the manner before described. The last 
loop of the scarlet round must be crochet- 
ed with white, and the last loop of every 
third white round with scarlet. At the 
beginning of every one of these 40 rounds 
and at the end of every turn, make 3 new 
chain, whereof 2 loops are taken up in the 
following row, so that every round is in- 
creased 3 stitches. The other side of the 
work is also continually widened and nar- 
rowed, to form the scallcps. For every 
scallop, which consists of 20 rounds, ev- 
ery row is widened 1 stitch from the 2d to 
the 10th round, and then narrowed 1 stitch 
from the 11th to the 19th round. At the 
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Lapy’s Crocuer Boor. 


may appear as if purled altogether. 
Work 26 rounds in this manner. In 
the 27th round begins the gore, 
which forms the knee-warmer, and 
which is knitted backward and for- 
ward in plain knitting stitch. For 
this, take off the 10 middle stitches, 
and knit thereon 50 rows, taking up 
1 of the other stitches at the end of 
every row, so that the gore in the 
50 rows numbers 60 stitches. Then 
again knit and purl alternately 144 
rounds, widening the 2ist, 24th, 
27th, 30th, 33d, 36th, 39th, and 42d 
rounds one stitch at the beginning 
andend. Narrow the 82d and 75th 
rounds by knitting 2 stitches to- 
gether at the beginning and end of 
the rounds, and repeat this narrow- 
ing eleven times at the end of every 
five rounds. Knit 4 rounds, purl 
2 rounds, and knit 4 rounds, nar- 
rowing twice in the last. Knit and 
purl 2 stitches alternately for 30 
rounds; then separate 38 stitches at 
the back of the knitted part for the 
heel, and knit backward and for- 
ward 24 rows. Cast off the heel; 
take up the stitches on the edge 
with a needle, and, with the remain- 
ing stitches of the leg, knit the foot, 
in seams, according to the illustra- 
tion. Knit 24 rounds, narrowing 
once in the 18th, 20th, and 22d 
round ; take all the stitches on, al- 
ternately knit and purl 4 rows, and 
cast off the stitches. A strip of 
leather, as seen in the illustration, 
completes the sandal legging. 


Lady’s Crochet Scarf. 

Marerrats: 23¢ oz. white single 
zephyr; 3 oz. lilac filoselle. 

This shaw] is crocheted with white 
single zephyr in ribbed stitch, a va- 
riety of the Victoria stitch, with a 
row of chain and single crochet 
round the edge. The fringe can be 
made of white zephyr and lilac filo- 
selle, or of white zephyr alone. The 
original is 20 stitches wide and 160 
rounds long. 


Crochet Scarf, Embroidered 
with Silk. 


Marertats: 3 oz. white single 
zephyr; 3 oz. pink filoselle. 

This scarf is crocheted length- 
wise of white worsted, in a sort of 
Victoria stitch, and is then em- 
broidered with cross-bars of split 
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Crochet Sontag for Girl from 8 
to 10 Years old. 


See illustration on double page. 

Martertars: 43¢ oz gray and 
white double zephyr; % oz. black 
and white double zephyr; and 1 oz. 
white single zephyr. 

The body of this Sontag is cro- 
cheted in Victoria stitch, of gray 
zephyr, intersected with rows of 
black and white chain stitch, which 
form squares. A shell border of 
white zephyr and black and white 
worsted encircles the lower edge. 
Fig. 30 gives one-half the pattern, 
the straight line marking the place 
where the border is to be set on. 
Begin at the lower edge of the back 
with a foundation of as many stitch- 
es as the pattern requires. The orig- 
inal is commenced with five stitch- 
es. Knit 32 rows for the back, add- 
ing 1 stitch at the beginning and 
end of every row in the usual man- 
ner, by making a loop between the 
two first and the last meshes. Aft- 
er finishing the 32 rows, the last of 
which has 69 stitches, begin the 
front by crocheting on the first 30 
stitches, first on the right side and 
next on the left. Each front has 51 
rows. The narrowing is to be done 
according to the pattern, first on 
the outer edge of the front, and on 
the last four or five rows on both 
edges, so as to form a point. Hav- 
ing completed the body, the before- 
said squares of chain stitch are set 
on it, the lines running crosswise 
being first sewed on at intervals of 
three rows of stitches. It is well to 
mark the squares by threads, in or- 
der to insure regularity. For the 
border of white zephyr, begin the 
1st row with a row of single cro- 
chet, all round the edge, crocheting 
1 single in each atitch, 2d row, 1 
single crochet in evgry other stitch ; 
then make a shell’by putting the 
thread round the needle three times 
and drawing the needle through it, 
forming a loop. Repeat from +. 
Continue round the whole edge, the 
neck excepted, as follows: 4th row 
1 single crochet in each stitch of the 
previous row. Repeat the 3d and 
4th rows twice; thus extending the 
shells, which span two rows. In 
the first repetition of the shell rows, 
every second stitch is crocheted 
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Front.—Lapy’s CxocuzT Breakrast Cape.—Back 





bottom of the scallop, as well as the 1st 
and 20th rounds, widen and narrow 2 
stitches, so that the 3 rounds may lie in 
a straight line. As the left side of the 
cape begins in the middle of a scallop, it 
is necessary to begin by narrowing. 
The 40 rounds finished, work 4 rounds, 
in each of which, for the rounding of 
the neck, 1 stitch must be narrowed at 
the end of the 2d row by making 1 chain 
in 2 loops, the same being dropped in 
the next row.. Work 11 rounds, without 
widening or narrowing for the neck, on 
which work the shoulder gore with 21 
rounds, as follows: In the 2-9 of these 
21 rounds miss the last 2 upright loops 
of the previous row, and in the 10th and 
ith the 3 last of the same; in the 12th 
round knit the missed stitches of the 
1ith with the 2d row, as those of the 
10th ; in the 13-21st rounds cast off 2 of 
the missed loop-stitches. The second 
half of the cape is made like the first, 
beginning at the point in the middle of 
the back, and taking up the stitches on 
the edge of the left side, one after an- 
other. A row of scarlet loops are cro- 
cheted on the front of the cape, and the 
bottom is finished with a deep fringe of 
scarlet worsted. A.cord and tassels of 
scarlet worsted is passed round the neck 
and ties the cape. 





Crocuet Curr. 
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with black and white worsted; the stitch, 
however, is knotted with white, the black 
thread being carried on the wrong side 
from one shell to another. Lastly, the 
whole Sontag is worked round with a 
row of loops of chinchilla, formed by 
crocheting 1 single in every second stitch, 
between which 4 chain stitches and 1 
treble crochet are knit in every one of the 
former. A cord, crocheted in chain stitch 
of gray double zephyr, is fastened to the 
bottom of the back and ties in front. 


Crochet Sontag for Ladies. 
See illustration on double page. 

Materiars: 7 oz. brown; 1 oz. white, 
and 2 oz. gray and white 12 fold zephyr; 
1 oz. black and white double zephyr. 

The body of this Sontag is worked in 
scale stitch with brown 12 fold zephyr. 
The border, which widens on the shoul- 
ders in the fourm of epaulets, is of black 
and white double zephyr. Fig. 29 gives 
half the pattern of the body and border 
together; the latter is indicated by a bro- 
ken line on the pattern. Begin at the bot- 
tom of the back with a foundation of 11 
stitches. Purl the ist row on this in scale 
stitch, with 2 chain stitches at the end. 
The widening begins in the 2d row; this 
must be done in accordance with the pat- 
tern, and, as usual, at the beginning and 
end of each row, adding there one more 
figure of the design. Fasten the thread to 
the last foundation stitch before the de- 
sign begins; make 5 chain and work a 
figure of the design in the next 4 chain 
stitches; then crochet the next figure on 
the figure on the preceding row. At the 
end of the row, widen by crocheting the 
last 12 stitches of the figure, around the 
two chain. at the end of the preceding 
row, and make therein 2 chain for the 
widening of the next row. Proceed in 
this manner, closely following the pat- 
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by drawing the needle through the whole; follow with 
1 chain: then work a shell in the second stitch, and 


4th row, 1 single crochet in each chain of the preced 

ing row; * 1 chain; 2 double crochet in the next 
chain, Repeat from * to the corresponding side of 
the back, 5th-8th rows. Like the 2d; the 5th and 8th, 
however, are in white, and the 6th and 7th in black 
and white wool; the chain stitches, moreover; must 
be continued. 9th and 10th, like the 3d and-4th rows. 
11th row (white) 1 crochet in 1 donble crochet’ x, 4 
crochet to 2 double crochet, separated by 1 chain, in 
évery chain of the preceding row; 1 chain, extending 
over 2 or 3 double crochets of the row preceding. Re- 
peat from * 12th and 18th row crocheted in like man- 
ner, the first with black and the second with white 
wool. The figures formed by the.donble crochet are 
always worked in a chain of the preceding row be- 
tween the other donble crochet. «14th row. begins at 
¥ in Fig. 29. “Pherows being widened several stitches 
each, a scallop is made, formed of 8 double crochet, 1 
chain, and 8 double crochet, of the chinchilla, to the 
place where the double crochet of the, 1ith and 13th 
rows form a straight line. After making four of these 
scallops, instead of making 1 single crochet, crochet 2 
chain on the preceding row; and again 2 chain on the 
chain ofthe 12th row in a straight line; follow again 
with 2 in the corresponding place on the 11th 
row, then 2 chain, and 1 single crochet:round the two 
double crochet between the chain of the 10th row. 
Continue in this way till the 18th row; so that the scal- 
lops and rows are separated in each place by two long 
chain loops. The border finished, a cord and tassels 
is fastened on the bottom of the back, and is used to 
tie the Sontag, 


Knitted Fanchon of Black Fleecy Wool. 
See illustration on double page. 

Matertats: 1} oz black fleecy wool; 2 fine wood- 
en needles. 

This Fanchon is knitted throughout on the right 
side, to fit the pattern, Fig. 31, and is widened and 
narrowed on the outer edge alone. The lace border 
that forms the edge is made of the game wool, in the 
following manner: Make.a foundation, the length of 
the edge, then knit the Ist row, 1 stitch, with the 
thread over the needle, 1-stitch in the same manner, 1 
slip stitch, 2 knitted together, and the slip stitch drawn 
over the last, thus narrowing two; Iknitted. Repeat 
from * to end. 2d row, purl, the thread over the 
needle being always knitted asastitch. Repeat these 
two rows ‘nine times, and cast off the stitches. Sew 
on the'lace as eeen in the flistration. 


Crochet Tippet. 
See illustration on double page. 

Mareniau: 2 oz. white double zephyr; 1 oz. pur- 
ple double zephyr. 

This collar is crocheted of white zephyr, with a pur- 
ple border, and is fastened in front:with two buttons 
and a loop. Fig. 82 gives half the pattern; to suit 
which, it is widened and narrowed on the outer edge. 
Begin the tippet at the bottom of the back with a 
foundation of the necessary length, and proceed as 
follows: 1st row, * take up the thread between the 
first two stitches, make a loop, and fasten in the next 
stitch but one. Repeat from * toend. 2d row, 1 slip 
stitch ; 1 chain stitch ; put the thread over the needle 
and slip the next two. Repeat from x to end. Slip 
1; knit 2 on right side with thread over needle; purl 
2. Repeat from « toend. 8drow, knit3; purl3; the 
thread which was turned over the needle always knit 
as a stitch, 4th row, 3 knit, 3 purl. 5th row, * 3 
knit, ‘with: thread. over needle; 3 purl, in the same 
manner. Repeat from * to end. 6th to 8th rows. 
Knit on the right side, and cast off the stitches. The 
lace when finished forms a little ruffle, and is sewed 
on the outer edge of the collar, along the smooth line 
on the pattern. Finish with buttons and loops as de- 
scribed. 





MRS. SOLOMON’S SILKS. 
sis HE lot will bring money” (pronounced 
monish), observed Mr. Solomen to his 
partner in life, and business as well, turning over 
the pile of goods upen the dingy counter of his 
little shop reflectively. 

**T shall see to that,” replied Mrs. Solomon, 
emphasizing the last word with an energetic nod 
of her disheveled head, calculated to reassure 
her spouse, who was desponding by nature. 

A feeble ray of gaslight served « illuminate 
the place, shining on the case of tawdry jewelry 
by the show-window, where imitation diamonds, 
rubies, and emeralds were heaped together in 
dazzling profusion, glimmering weirdly over ave- 
nues of ready-made clothing swinging aimlessly 
about, like limp ghosts; tinging ribbons, gilded 
china, stray fans, parasols faded by time, and an- 
tique carved furniture; for it would have been ‘dif 
ficult to find a suitable name under which to con- 
fine the trade of this establishment, and bringing 
into relief the profiles of the two people leaning 
across the counter. 

That of Mr. Solomon expressed some doubt 
and indecision as he thoughtfully rubbed the tip 
of his hooked nose; that of Mrs. Solomon un- 
swerving resolution from her bead-like blaek 
eyes to her firm double-chin. 

At the sudden jar of the cracked bell, which 
announced the advent of visitors, Mr. Solomon 
started nervously and glanced over his shoulder, 
but not a muscle of his wife’s face moved. Who 
did he expect might swoop down upon his hum- 
ble premises, where many a rare gem from the 
palaces of wealth found its way? 

Not the inoffensive youth who now presented 
himself, certainly, and at whose entrance dis- 
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glove-and cane. -So the young people went‘to 
the Bowery Theatre to enjoy the rant of brigands 
-and<gloomy assassins, and the graceful evolu- 
tions.of gauze and spangled damsels in the gid- 
dy dance, while the old ones. with whom the 
romance had rusted off long before, addressed 
themselves to the business of life. 

The next morning Mrs. Solomon might have 
been seen on her way down the crowded thor- 
oughfare—Catherine Street—attired in a long 
cloak and comfortable poke bonnet, carrying a 
large basket upon her.arm. 

Embarking upon the ferry-beat, ehe was 
speedily landed on: the: not less ‘dirty opposite 
shore of Brooklyn. One would: imagine -she 
might have felt more at: home in the natrow 
streets of this quarter, which, indeed, was. the 
case; yet ambition led her instead to the Heights. 
Leaving her at the door of a handsome house, 


we will peep up the polished staircase<into the. 


luxuriously-appointed room, where, shrouded by 
rich curtains before a cheerful fire, sat the lady 
of the house in a charming negligée ofoft cash- 
mere and satin, reading the last novel. 

Mrs. John Willard was a fat, pretty: woman, 
who, with a mental.capacity of inferior standard, 
had done remarkably well for ‘herself in this 
world’s goods, and had waxed great-aceordingly. 
Time was when Mrs. Willard, of ebseure fami- 
ly, had filled the position of nursery-governess, 
and, as such, had won the admiration of Mr. 
Willard, a bluff, good-natured man, by her 
meekness and amiability to her young charge. 
Society ignored these trifles so long as the past 
was hidden by the golden shimmer and: glitter 
of the present. Mrs. Willard beeame a’ con- 
noisseur in art and music, enriching her draw- 
ing-room walls with the choice productions of 
famous masters at fabulous prices; she dressed 
exquisitely, and gave superb entertainments, 
taking care to keep her illiterate husband in the 
back-ground at such times. 

Still Mrs. Willard had her Mordecai in‘ the 
gate; she was not recognized by Mrs. Littleton, 
who held higher rank yet for wealth, and was a 
lady by birth in addition. 

This was the thorn in the silken pillow—to be 
regarded as a parvenu—never to be recognized 
in public by her great neighbor! Fortune event- 
ually favored her in this misfortune—the crust of 
icy reserve thawed in the most delightful:and un- 
expected manner. 

Mrs. Willard had the good-fortune to sit di- 
rectly in front of Mrs. Littleton at the opera, in 
a new camel’s-hair shawl, thus enabling the lat- 
ter lady to examine its marvelous riehness of de- 
sign and fineness of texture. Mrs. Littleton was 
not proof against this insidious attack, the shawl 
was worthy or acquaintance; the ladies exchanged 
calls, dined together, ‘‘my deared” each other, 
and became, in short, bosom friends. What 
more need Mrs. Willard desire in life, having 
overcome the last obstacle in the pathway of 
prosperity ? : 

‘* A person below wishes; to show some silks, 
ma’am,” said the: genteel waitress, appearing at 
the door. 

‘¢ Silks,” repeated her mistress, with a languid 
yawn, ‘‘I believe I will look at.them.” 

She was prompted by'a desire to keep her hus- 
band’s fortune in aetive' circulation, ‘which she 
generally accomplished tothe ¢ntire satisfaction 
of every body, save the gentleman himself, not 
unmingled “with ‘a feminine keenness for bar- 
gains. 

Mrs. Solomon was duly presented, and pro- 
ceeded to “unpack her wares, her sharp eyes 
glancing about the reom, noting: the toilette- 
bottles, jewel-boxes, and embroidered: cushions 
thrown carelessly ‘about, and perhaps wishing 
Miss Rebavca might enjoy similar luxury some 
fine day. 

The siiks were-exquisite, soft pearl-gray, deli- 
cate creamy-brown, and magnificent-purple, shad- 
ing into the varying lights of plum and ripened 


grape. : 

Mrs. Willard’s eyes sparkled with animation, 
while Mrs. Solomon’s toague ran» along nimbly 
with the smoothest story. 

‘Her brother‘as ‘a sailor and had just’ re- 
turned from Calcutta, where these watered-silks 
were made. ‘All silk.in.the weaving? Oh yes, 
certainly—just ravel this outeredge—see! ‘The 
brother had: brought: these -dress- 8 as a 

gs eg but-as-he was taken ill she sold them 
‘for him. A. great’ chance—only twenty-five 
dollars ppiece,-and. part payment taken in old 


‘Mrs. Willard:grew enthusiastic, she could not 
detect-any thing amiss with the silks, and she 
was ly a judge, so she proceeded to select 
various articles of her wardrobe for Mrs. Solo- 
mon’s critica! inspection. 

**'This cloak was very much worn, it would be 





robbery to her family if she allowed more than 





five dollars for it; .that shawl] was out of style, 
still it could go for three; the ball-dress was 
torn,” and so on, throngh all the phases of hag- 
glin t ib sBepple who await the reste 


he bath-room, bask- 
the key upon her, re- 
_articles of dress 


et Mrs. Littleton with a somewhat flushed 
countena: ice after these exertions; yet 
d the visor with a kiss, and was so 


oe eae 
y of manner’ “Was pronounce.i to be charm- 


in i te it was rumored she could un- 


claws. 

She had come to consult. Mrs. Willard ‘about, 
inviting a certain young lady to her party of the 
following eveniig. 

“* Her singing is so fine, you know,” said Mrs. 
Littleton, folding her soft, white nands together; 
‘*she would be an entertainment to the company. 
Still she has so little style or presence—” 

**Yes; her voice is of good quality,” returned 

“Mrs. Willard, guarded as to her praise. ‘* What 
a pity it is that her head-notes should be veiled, 
t = 


**We do not expect her to equal you, dear,” 
purred Mrs. Littleton. ‘ Te soins us that 
delicious-aria from I] Barbieri for the occasion.” 
The two ladies chatted and gossiped together, 
the hostess in an agony of suspense the while, 
wishing her guest at the bottom of the Red Sea, 
the highest-pinnacle of the Andes, or any other 
remote locality, and hoping that the incarcerated 
animal in the bath-room would remain quiet. 

In both eases disappointment awaited her. 

‘Mrs. Littleton, although gifted with no extraor- 
dinary powers of penetration,-saw at a glance 
something was wrong, and determined, with plac- 
id curiosity, to ascertain the cause, while Mrs, 
Solomon waxed impatient at her imprisonment 
—for with her time was money—and began to 
knock-on the door in a threatening way. 

'<Mrs. Willard turned several shades more rosy 
from. annoyance and vexation under her compan- 
ion’s -ealm glance of inquiry; but the French 
maid, embroidering Madame’s chemisette in the 

ing-room, came to the rescue. 

‘©What do you want there?” she asked, peep- 
ing through the key-hole, apprehensive of a caged 
burglar. 

** Let me out!” demanded the inaignant Jew- 


8. 

Awed by her tone, and not a little curious as 
to the result; Mademoiselle Félicie turned the 
key, and in another moment Mrs. Solomon stood 
revealed. 

** Add ten dollars and I will take the things,” 
she sajd, resuming the thread of the bargain just 
where it had been snipped off previously. She 
probably believed in the ‘‘ dignity of labor,” for 
she was unabashed at the aristocratic presence 
of Mrs. Littleton. 

**It is really absurd,” exclaimed Mrs. Willard, 
with ‘an embarrassed laugh, ‘‘but I have been 
amusing myself looking at this woman’s silks. 
They are quite pretty—don’t you think so? 
Might answer for linings, or wrappers perhaps.” 

The. other lady recalled the story of how, in 
the governess days. gone by, a dyed black satin 
had been a cherished article of adornment; still 
she maintained a discreet silence, and fell to 
admiring: the contents of the wonderfui basket, 
which now revealed some fine pieces of linen 
also. 

Mrs. Littleton expressed her admiration of the 
India silks by the immediate purchase of one, to- 
gether with a piece of the linen, and Mrs. Wil- 
lard breathed a sigh. of relief; she would not be 
considered economical,.:as she-had feared. 

A peculiar. smile  flitted ‘across, the hardened 
features of the old. Jewess as-she departed the 
richer for the parcel of Mrs. Willard’s wardrobe. 

She then paused at the next door just as the 
lady of the house was returning from early serv- 
ice in the chapel of St. ——, for Mrs. Newton 
was a devout churchwoman. 

As a principle the latter relied upon A. T. 
Stewart or Madame Pinchon for her supplies ; 
she never felt quite comfortable in any raiment 
which emanated from other sources; she fan- 
cied the Miss Longworths, related to a Western 
bishop by marriage, who occupied’ the pew be- 
hind her in charch, were keen to detect‘and com- 
ment upon imitations of any sort. ‘A tempting 
glimpse, ‘which ‘Mrs. Solomon artfally insisted 
upon showing, induced Mrs. Newton, against 
her better judgment, to reflect upon:a pearl-gray, 
and while she hesitated her sister-in-law appeared 
on the scene. 

Miss Newton was an old maid, who lived by 
her wits, strictly speaking, visiting her rich 
friends and relatives to enjoy their bounty, yet 
hating them for their prosperity while flattering 
their weaknesses. Vanity had never been wholly 
extinguished in her breast as’ years passed on, 
and by altering such finery as was given her 
she contrived to present a very creditable appear- 
ance in fashionable circles, with the aid of a styl- 
ish coiffure, during such portions of the season 
as she was i to appear; the rest of the 
time she vented the accumulated spite and venom 
of her nature upon a meek sister in the country 

«who was'a poor clergyman’s wife. 

Miss Newton regarded the silks with a wist- 
fullyregretful gaze. She had the required sum 
quiltéd into her stays for safety at that very mo- 
ment. Should she indeed invest it in such mag- 
nificence? Dearly as the ancient maiden loved 





dress she loved money better, and in this in- 
stance her prudence was rewarded, as we shall 
presently see. 

Again Mrs. Solomon Me gt in triumph ; to 
have coined money out of the skeptical Mrs. New- 
ton was a still greater achievement than in the 
former case, because Mrs. Willard delighted in 
spending money, if only for the pleasure of hear- 
ing her husband grumble. 

A policeman came sauntering along in the 
sun, and Mrs. Solomon dodged suddenly down 
into an area, for reasous best known to herself, 
and knocked at the door. A cook with an in- 
flamed and determined countenance obeyed the 
summons, while her mistress, a faded, hopeless- 
looking woman, hovered at the top of the stairs, 
giving some order. Poor Mrs. Brown was a 
widow and kept a boarding-house. Upon her 
faded features were legibly written all the cares 
and trials of such a lot—the back-parlor not 
rented, old Mrs. Scrimp, on the third-floor, in- 
sisting upon a new rocking-chair, skirmish with 
the cook because Mr. Atwood declared he would 
not temain unless the gravy was better, and an 


-exavting landlord. What need to tell how the 
‘Jewess beguiled the irresolute lady into taking 


‘two pieces of the linen, and a charming purple 
silk, in which Mrs. Brown already fancied her- 
self arrayed, to the hopeless distraction of a cer- 
tain rich bachelor she had beén angling after for 
many a day, giving recklessly in exchange of her 
son’s wardrobe (poor fellow!), who returned at 
night only to find himself defrauded ofa pair of 
summer boots, an excellent coat, some gray in- 
expressibles which: were the pride of his heart, 
and contained twenty dollars of his salary in the 
bank besides. What need to describe how Mrs. 
Brown took refuge in tears when he upbraided 
her, and displayed the marvelous bargains in 
hopes of averting wrath, which the son regarded, 
however, in a gloomy light. 

In the next house dwelt the Mackey family, 
consisting of thrifty twin sisters and an invalid, 
who had a fortune, and was to be respected ac- 
cordingly. The little twin dames labored un- 
der certain disadvantages in the matter of dress, 
their respective husbands were simply gourmands, 
and on the table was lavished every thing, to the 
exclusion of personal adornment. Nature, for- 
tunately, had endowed them with a large share 
of ingenuity. They reveled year in and year out 
in turning, twisting, dyeing, or scrubbing with 
vinegar and molasses old rags, and flattered 
themselves that the result was highly fashionable, 
although it was not in the least. 

Mrs. Solomon was cordially received by the 
Mackeys, and immediately conducted into the 
invalid’s apartment that she might be enter- 
tained as well. As a family they delighted in 
the by-ways of traffic, prowling into all manner 
of auction stores for lace and damask, and orna- 
menting the parlor with smart gilded vases or 
bottles, exchanged for odd traps of some kind. 
Even the younger branches showed a relish for 
teps and dolls purchased in unexpected places at 
low prices. : 

It was full an hour before Mrs. Solomon was 
suffered to depart. Such a chirping clatter of 
voices surrounded the invalid’s bed as various 
articles were spread out for her inspection, such 
a flutter of excitement pervaded the whele es- 
tablishment, that the little girls even ran in from 
their play, and stood on tip-toe hugging their 
small elbows, their round eyes expressive of ad- 
miration, and their hair braided in long tails aft- 
er the manner of Chinese mandarins. 

The twin sisters ran wildly about producing 
materials for trade, or whispered mysteriously in 
corners, with many nods of intelligence, and all 
the while Mrs. Solomon remained unmoved by 
the bustle. There was no need of the sailor story 
here; the Mackey’s would only have listened ab- 
stractedly while they mentally calculated gores 
and flounces. : 

We do not propose following the clo’ woman 
through the whole of her journey, fearing that 
the reader may weary of a repetition of her suc- 
cesses. Suffice it that she returned to the ferry 
once more laden with spoils, and was there met 
and congratulated by Mr. Solomon, as appointed. 

In the language of Mr. Swiveler Brooklyn 
Heights would be an avenue hereafter closed to 
her. Imagine the disgust and amazement of 
Mrs. John Willard and Mrs. Littleton when, on 
the following morning, a police-officer demand- 
ed the linens, which were stolen. Both ladies 
felt a shock to the inmost centre of their pro- 
priety and respectability, wishing all manner of 
evil upon the devoted head of Mrs. Solomon. 

They maintained a dignified silence upon the 
subject toward each other, and so icy did Mrs. 
Littleton become, when reminded of the aftair 
by a glimpse of the unlucky silk in the hands of 
Mademoiselle Félicie (to whom it had Keen do- 
nated at once), that Mrs. Willard almost feared 
she had lost caste in society. In the mean while 
Mrs. Newton had not dared venture in person 
with her exquisite pearl- gray to her French 
dress-maker up town, whose supercilious glance 
might possibly detect her deceit, so she sent it, 
with carte blanche as to trimmings, and nervy- 
ously awaited the result. 

* The dress-maker speedily wrote a badly-spelled 
note, signifying in straggling, angular charac- 
ters that the pattern was short. Accordingly 
Miss Newton was dispatched to a certain large 
establishment on Broadway (never mind which 
of the multitude) to match the dress if possible. 

‘* Have you gray silk—wide ?” she inquired of 
a fascinating clerk, with his hair parted in the 
middle. ; 

“No such silk comes,” replied the clerk, airily. 

‘¢ You probably think so,” retorted Miss New- 
ton, sharply. She acknowledged herself to be 


peculiarly fond of taking Young America down 


a peg, from a virtuous animosity to youth, she 
being no longer young. 

The clerk shrugged his shoulders with a con- 
temptuous air. 
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* “The article I mean comes from India,” pur- 
sued Miss Newton, ‘and is worn by very elegant 
” 


le. 

The clerk had hooked her now, but he played 
out the line with a free hand previous to landing 
her high and dry on the bank of despair. : 

“*Tt seems to me I have heard of them,” said 
he, with the most seductive sweetness of manner. 
‘*'Phey are brought by sailors, and the quality is 
very rich, if I am not mistaken.” 

**Yes,” assented Miss Newton, eagerly. 
‘*Where can I find them?” < 
‘They are carried about by the sisters of sail- 


ors,” he pursued, maliciously; ‘‘and I imagine’ 


you will find, Afiss, they are Paisley goods, with 
a silk border, which are watered down in Jersey, 
and cost about five dollars the dress pattern.” 
Miss Newton was struck dumb, and Young 
America, with the aid of facts, proved victori- 
ous. 


Hastening home she broke the tidings, gently: 


as possible, at the lunch table. Mrs. Newton 
received the intelligence with a sigh of resigna- 
tion. She felt herself to be merely receiving 
justice for her folly in purchasing any thing 
cheap. Her husband, who appeared just at the 
wrong time, was disposed to be funny over the 
affair—at least in his own estimation, but then 
. Inen never sympathize under such circumstances. 

** You had better give it to Maria,” he said. 

“€ertainly,” assented his wife, regretfully, 
as she sipped her tea. So Miss Newton inherit- 
ed the dress, and comforted herself with the re- 
flection that it would last some time, judiciously 
worn, under gaslight, and then the trimmings 
would answer for something else; besides, her 
own money was still in her stays for future 
emergencies. 

The officer pursued his way down the streef, 
scattering desolation and despair in his wake— 
so many castles, ruffled and embroidered, had 
already been built on the stolen linen! 

Mrs. Brown fled into the Mackey establish- 
ment with the tidings, a friend over the way 
having sent her news of the advance of Justice 
in brass buttons. The ladies consulted togeth- 
er, overwhelmed with consternation, until the 
invalid, with more animation than she had 
shown for years, insisted upon defeating the law 
by secreting the family purchases about her bed. 

Poor Mrs. Brown hastened back to defend her 
own dominions, and feebly attempted some sim- 
ilar expedient, but signally failed, thus exposing 
herself to humiliation before her household, who 
plucked her remorselessly, as the last morceau 
of gossip, and to the derision of her injured son 
as well. How the Mackeys quieted their con- 
science in setting the rising generation so dan- 
gerous an example (in fibbing) is inexplicable , 
still they did most stoutly defend themselves, 
and the invalid reposed in triumph upon her 
concealed treasures. Mrs. Solomon will long 
be remembered ; and, as.she sowed the wind, so 
future clo’-women will reap a whirlwind of cold- 
hess and neglect. 








MISS CARELESS. 
A Hairy Story by Fean Hace. 


[Jean Mac*’s book of ‘‘ Home Fairy Tales” was de- 


tlared by Edouard Laboulaye—himself the author of many | 


exquisite fairy stories for children—to be one of the most 


successful books of the kiad ever published in France. It | 
S L. Booth, the trans- | 
lator of Laboulaye, and is now in the press of HARPER & | 


has been translated by Miss Mai 


BroTuErRs. We give from the advance sheets one ot the 
shorter stories, for the benefit of the readers of the Bazar. 
“The fairies here,” writes Miss Booth in her preface to 
the book, ‘‘ are good fairies—homie fairies—each of whom 
has a mission to correct some childish fault, but who does 
her work so attractively and unobtrusively that the chil- 


against the moral which it is sought to convey. ‘The sto- 


ries are singularly pleasing and original, and older readers | 
than the audience for whom they are written can not fail | 


to be charmed with their ingenuity.”’] 


M's CARELESS was a good little girl, who 

loved her papa and mamma dearly, but, as 
her name shows, she had one bad fault—she took 
no care of any thing. When her parents scolded 
her she hung her head, her large blue eyes filled 
with tears, and she looked so lovely and so un- 
happy that they almost reproached themselves 
for having given her pain, and involuntarily set 
to work te comfort her; but, their backs turned, 
all traces of repentance disappeared, and the dis- 
order became worse than ever. 

Careless had a brother a year older than her- 
self, whose example and advice had a bad influ- 
ence over her. It was the custom in that coun- 
try, when boys hed hardly begun to cut their 
second teeth—at the age when it is so pleasant 
to hear them’ prattling about the house in their 
pretty frocks, with their long curls falling over 
their shoulders—it was the custom, I say, to send 
them to great houses, built like barracks, where, 
after cropping their heads, they were dressed in 
military coats buttoned to the chin, patent-leather 
belts, and soldiers’ caps perched over the ear, 
lacking nothing but swords to be equipped for 
battle. The poor children learned there to play 
men, and to look down on their sisters. It was 
a thing agreed upon in this little world that a 
man who respects himself puts nothing in its 
place, and the example cf the most celebrated 
personages, renowned for their absent-minded- 
ness, who always put on their trowsers wrong 
side before, was’ quoted as a proof of genius. 
The grown persoys of the house had told this to 
the tall lads, who had told it to the smaller boys 
who had told it to the little ones, and Careless’s 
brother, who was one of the latter, had repeated 
it to her. 

Armed with this imposing testimony, Careless 
thought it very absurd to require uf her such 
minute attention to details so insignificant, ard 
nothing seemed to her so tiresome as to put 
things in order one day which must be disturbed 
the next. She did not suspect what reed she 
would have of order in after-years, »vhen she 
should become a mother herself, and how dis- 











graceful it is to a woman to have nothing in its 
place in her house. Her mamma, who was well 


acquainted with her faults, and who loved her 


too well to suffer this fatal habit to become root- 
ed in her, knew not what to do to break her of 
it; she had exhausted every thing—wa 
prayers, threats, and even tears, she ly 
resolved to punish her. 

It was not a difficult task to h the dear 
little girl; her heart was so tender that a harsh 
look made her unhappy, and the sight of her 
mother in tears threw her in ir. Unhappi- 
ly, all this sorrow was , Since she wi 
not feel the importance of what was required . 
her. It always seemed to her that ren 
were very wrong in making such a fuss about 
things that were so little worth the trouble, and 
that they made her unhappy without rhyme or 
reason. ‘They were obli: therefore, to have 
recourse to more direct punishments, in order to 
make a stronger impression on her mind. If her 
bed was in disorder, she was forced to wear her 
night-cap all day. Every time she overturned 
her inkstand, and this often happened, the end 
of her nose was inked. Wheuever she left a 
handkerchief, or any thing else, lying about the 
house, it was fastened on he. back; I even be- 
lieve that a shoe was hung there one day, which 
had been found far from its fellow, astray on the 
stairs. 

All this mortified her greatly, but did not re- 
form her. She finally persuaded herself, indeed, 
that her parents no longer loved her, since they 
persisted in tormenting her in this way, and this 
unhappy: thought hardened her in her disorderly 
habits. One day, at length, when her brother 
had a holiday, and, between them, they had put 
every thing out of place in the parlor and din- 
ing-room, Miss Careless was told that she must 
not leave her room all the next morning. ‘This 
was a punishment which she felt keenly, for the 
young gentleman’s presence was a rare event 
since he had joined the regiment, and he now in- 
troduced into their plays those cavalier and domi- 
neering airs which rendered him still larger in the 
eyes of his little sister. The dear child was too 
good. 

‘The next morning the rising sun found her 
seated on her bed in tears, looking despairingly 
about her room, her prison till dinner. Her pret- 
ty new dress, put on for the first time the night 
before in compliment to her brother's arrival, was 
thrown in a corner, half on the floor and half on 
a chair. One of her boots was under the door, 
and the other against the door. Two pretty gray 
silk mitts were on each end of the mantle-piece, 
and the little black velvet hat, of which she had 
been so proud, was lying on its side on the top 
of the water pitcher, with its great white plume 
falling into the basin. 

Careless saw all this confusion with profound 
indifference, and only thought how tiresome it 
would be to stay alone for long hours in a room 
with nothing to do, since it did not occur to her 
to put things in order. 

‘* How unhappy I am!” she cried. ‘‘ Every 
one here hates me, and treats me badly. No- 
body loves me but my dear Paul, and they won't 
let me play with him.” 

The fairy ‘Order was at that moment making 
her rounds through the house. 


opened the door. 


You may imagine how she frowned at the | 


tin 1 ; | sight of the disorder. 
dren for whom it is designed never think of rebelling | 


** Ave you not ashamed ?” 


she exclaimed, harshly, advancing to the foot of | 


the bed. 

**Of what, Madam ?” answered the little girl, 
tremblingly. 

“Just take the trouble to look around this 
room.” 

‘*Well, what is the matter with it ?” 


‘*What! don’t you see the frightful disorder | 
There is not a single ar- | 


that every thing is in? 
ticle of your dress in its place.” 


“Oh! if that is all, there is no great harm | 
Paul says that it makes no difference | 
where we put our things at night, provided that 

’ } 


done. 


we find them in the morning.’ 

**So you believe Master Paul, and think that 
it makes no difference where you put your 
things!” cried the fairy, angrily. ‘‘ Well, you 
shall see.” 

With these words she touched the child with 
her wand, and behold! littie Careless flew into 
pieces in every direction. The head went in 
search of the hat on the water-piicher, the body 
plunged into the dress across the chair, each foot 


regained its boot, the one under the bed and the | 


other against the door, and the hands made their 
way into the mitts on cach end of the mantle- 
piece: it was the work of an instant. 

‘*Now,” said the fairy, ‘‘I am going to send 
Master Paul to put all this in order. 
see whether it makes no difference where you 
put things.” 

She went down into the court-vard, where 
Master Paul’ was taking advantage of his mam- 
ma’s absence to try to smoke the end of a cigar 
that his papa had forgotten the nigat beivre. 
‘*Go up stairs to your sister’s room,” said she: 
“she needs you.” 

Paul was not very sorry to be disturbed in an 
attempt which he was beginning to find unpleas- 
ant; nevertheless, he carefully laid the precious 


cigar-stump on the window-sill, and went to his ; 


sister’s room, his head somewhat heavy. 

‘* Well, what is the matter?” said he on en- 
tering. Hesawnooneinthe room. ‘‘ Where 
are you?” he cried, furious at what he thonghi 
a trick insulting ‘0 his dignity. 

** Here,” groaned the head. ‘‘ Come and help 
me quickly, my dear Paul; I am very uicom- 
fortable on this water-pitcher.” 


| unhappy Careless. 








She had always | 
avoided this neglected room, for she had a pro- | 
found contempt for giddy and negligent little | 
girls, and the young lady was not one of her fa- | 
vorites; but when she heard her gentle voice | 
moaning so pitifully, she had compassion on | 
| her, and, believing that she had repented at last, 











‘*No, come here,” howled the body. ‘‘I can't 
bear this any longer; the corner of the chair is 
piercing me through and through.” 

**Don’t leave me under the bed,” said the 
right. foot. 

“*Look against the door,” said the left foot. 

‘*Don't forget us on the mantle-piece,” shout- 
ed the hands, with all their might. 

Another little boy might have been frightened, 
but Paul was already strong-minded. Picking 
up the feet, hands, and head in the twinkling of 
an eye, ‘Don’t be alarmed, my dear sister,” 
said he, in an important tone; ‘I will set you 
to rights ; it will not take melong. The deuce!” 

This was one of his words, borrowed from a 
friend that had taken him under his protection, 
a young man of eleven, who had long since re- 
nounced the refinement of good language. Yet 
it was not six months, since, seated on his mam- 
ma’s knee every evening before going to bed, 
with his hands clasped, he had promised God to 
be a good boy. But we will return te the work 
of putting together the scattered limbs of poor 
Careless. 


The feet, head, and hands were soon laid by 
the side of the body, and, as Master Paul had 
said, the operation was quickly performed. Rais- 
ing his sister on her feet, ‘‘‘There you are!” he 
exclaimed. 

But scarcely had he looked at his work than 
he uttered a loud cry. The head was turned 
awry; one of the feet, in its hoot, hung on the 
left arm, while one leg staggered, supported 
by a poor little hand that looked as if it were 
crushed beneath the weight. 

‘*Oh! Paul, what have you done?” cried the 
And as she attempted to 
wipe her eyes, the toe of her boot caught in the 
braids of her hair. 


The giddy boy stood thunder-struck before the 
disaster which he had caused. He attempted at 
first to repair the evil by pulling his sister's head 
with all his might to put it in the right place; 
but it was too firmly fixed. He twisted the lit- 
tle girl’s neck in every direction, and only suc- 
ceeded in making hercry. Then frieht and grief 
triumphed over all his courage, and he burst into 
a good hearty fit of crying, like a genuine little 
boy. ‘The servants of the house ran thither at 
his screams, but they could, think of no other 
remedy than to send for a physician. Some pro- 
posed Doctor Pancratius, who had cured so many 


| little children; others the celebrated Doctor Cut- 
You shall | 


all, who knew se well how to perform an opera- 
tion. Every body talked at once, and they were 
trembling for fear of the arrival of the parents, 
whom such 2 sight might have brought to the 
tomb, wuen the fairy Order appeared in the mid- 


| die of the room in all the lustre of her holiday 


attire. 

‘* Well,” said she to the poor little girl, ‘‘ do 
you think now that it makes no difference where 
you put things, and that children are to be trust- 
ed who despise order? Let this be a lesson to 
you! I forgive you because you area good girl, 
whom every body loves; but always remember 
what it may cost you to pay no attention to what 
you are doing.” 

Saying this, the fairy touched her once more 
with her wand, and head, body, feet, and hands 
found their right places. 

After this terrible adventure the little girl be- 
came s0 car. al and attentive that the fairy Or- 
der made her her favorite, and married her in 














after-years to a prince as beautiful as the day, 
who was anxious above every thing to see his 
house in perfect order, and who chose her as 
much for her neatness in all things as for her 
goodness and beautiful face. 

As to Paul, he ceased to believe that it made 
no difference where he put things, and refused to 
listen to the boys, on his return to school, when 
they made speeches that would have displeased 
his mamma. ~ 





MY KING. 
Wuen and how shall I meet him? if ever: 
What are the words he first will say? 
How will the barriers now that sever 
Our kindred spirits be broken away ? 
This self-same daylight on him is shining, 
Shining somewhere the while I sing, 
The only one who, my will resigning, 
Could I acknowledge my king, my king. 


Whether his hair be golden or raven, 
Whether his eyes be dark or blue, 

I know not now; but ’twould be engraven 
On: that white day as my perfect hue. 

Many a face I have liked for a minute— 
Been chain’d by a voice with a pleasant ring— 

But ever and aye there was something in it, 
Something that could not be his, my king. 


I will not dream of him handsome and strong, 
My ideal love may be weak and slight ; 
It matters not to what class he belong, 
He would be noble enough in my sight; 
He may not be brilliantly gifted, my lord! 
And he may be learned in every thing; 
But if ever he comes he will strike the chord, 
Whose melody waits for the hand of its king. 


But he must be courteous toward the lowly; 
To the weak and sorrowful, loving too; 

He must be courageous, refined, and holy, 
By nature exalted, and firm, and true: 

To such I might fearlessly give the keeping 
Of love that would never outgrow its spring: 

There would be few tears of a woman’s weeping, 
If they loved such men as my king, my king. 





CHILDREN’S CORNER. 


THE BLACK-AND-WHITE KITTEN. 


“S:outp you like to hear about my black-and-white 
kitten that used to do such funny things?” 

“Oh yes! I should!” exciaimed Alice, dropping the 
blocks with which she had been playing. ‘I can not 
make this bridge stand up.” 

“*You have played long enough,” said Aunt Mary. 
‘*Some other day you can make the bridge stand up. 
Now let us pick np all the blocks and playthings on 
the floor and put them iu the basket.” 

Alice and Aunt Mary quickly picked up all the play- 
things; and then Alice took hold of the handle of the 
basket and helped her Auntie carry it into the closet. 

“There!” said Aunt Mary, ‘‘now the room looks 
all nice and pleasant. Come, sit on the sofa by me, 
and I will tell you a story.” 

‘* Please let me sit in your lap.” 

“ Are you very tired?” asked Aunt Mary, bringing 
Alice over into her lap. 

“Yes,” said Alice, drawing a long sigh, ‘I could 
not make my bridge stand up.” 

“Never mind. Sometime I will help you make it 
stand up.” 

“But Arthur can make his bridges stand up, all by 
himself,” said Alice. 

‘“ Arthur is older than Alice. By-and-by Alice can 
do it as well as Arthur. Now I will tell you about 
my black-and-white kitten. I loved my black-and- 
white kitten very much. She used to play with me a 
great deal when I was a little girl. In the evening, 
when it was cold, and we had a bright fire in the fire- 
place, she would curl herself up into a little round 
ball on the rug, and shut up her eyes, and go to sleep, 
so:” 

Aunt Mary slowly shut up her eyes, as if she were 
going to sleep. Alice looked up. 

“Don’t, Auntie, don't go to sleep !” 

“ Well, I won’t, if you don’t want me to,” said Aunt 
Mary. ‘*But my kitty used to go to sleep on the rng, 
purring, purring all the while. When it was time for 
her to go to bed I would say, ‘Come, Kitty, it is bed- 
time. Kitty! Kitty!’ And she would get up off the 
rug and run after me into the wood-shed. There was 
a box with some soft shavings in it in the shed, and 
that was kitty’s bed. She thought it was a very nice 
bed, and liked it very much. She would jump into the 
box, curl herself up, and go to sleep.” 

Alice looked up quickly, to see if Aunt Mary was 
going to sleep again. 

“No, I won't go to sleep again, if you don’t want me 
to,” said Aunt Mary, replying to Alice's look. 

‘My black-and-white kitten used to wake up very 
early in the morning. Just as soon as the doors were 
opened she would come in, and run across the dining- 
rvuom—patter, patter, went her soft paws on the floor 
—and she would come right into Auntie’s room. If 
Auntie had not got up, Kitty would jump up into a 
chair, and then from the chair on to a table which was 
close by the bed. Then she would begin to purr very 
loud—” 

‘“ Pur-r, pur-r,” interrupted Alice. 
way she purred?” 

“Very much like that,” said Aunt Mary, laughing 
to hear Alice purr. ‘After she had purred a little 
while, if I did not get up, she would put one of her 
soft paws on my face to make me open my eyes. 

‘But here comes Maggie to put Alice to bed. Sol 
must tell you the rest about my black-and-white kit- 
ten another time. Good-night.” 


“Was that the 
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For pattern see Supplement, No. XIL, Fig. 31. For pattern see Supplement, No, XIII, Fig. 82, 
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Gorep Mornine Dress (WITHOUT BELT).—BAck. 
For pattern see Supplement No. V., Figs. 17-22. 
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Perium oF Gray Gros Grain SILK. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-8. 
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For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 25 and 26 For pat 
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For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 29. 
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For pattern see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-8. For patterns se Sumetent, No, 3 
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AcKETi@ Boy FRom 10 To 12 Years OLp. 
Forp ' see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 9-14. 





GorED Mornine Dress (WITH BELT).—FRONT. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 14-22. 








Gorep Dress or Ligut anp Dark Brown Irisx Porrin. 
For patéern see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-8. 





Lapy’s Knittep SLEEVELESS JACKET.—BACK. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs, 23 and 24. 





foNTAG FoR Girt FROM 8 To 10 YEAns OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, X1., Fig. 30. 
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For pattern see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 23 and 24. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[NovEmMBER 30, 1867. 








MY AUNT’S PEARL RING. 


her little jewel-casket into my lap so ear i 
and bid me select the trinket which ib 


her gift to me on my approaching 
d. 


ay. 

** You know I have a strange fancy for pearls, 
aunt; but if you have the slightest ‘for 
this ring 1 would not take it f r the world; and 


indeed,” I added, pains the he 
aside, and turning again to its ‘glitteri 
fellows, ‘*I dare say I can find one: pleases 


me equally amidst such a collection.” 

But with a little hasty movement my aunt 
threw it back, saying, ‘‘No, no, my dear; if 
you like it, take it. I have no affection for it. 
Heaven knows I have little cause ever to wish to 
see it or hear of it again.” And then, seei 
that I looked up in some amazement at her un- 
usual ~~? added, with almost’ a scornful 
smile, ‘‘ What are jewels to me now?” 

We were silent a moment or two, and some- 
how I felt that, in spite of the quiet manner with 
which my still beautiful aunt sank back in 
chair and resumed her embroidery, I had inad- 
vertently touched on some painful memory, and 
roused some emotion which it required all her 
strength of will to repress. 

She was no ordinary character, as I well knew. 
Self-possessed and reserved to a rémarkable de- 
gree, she had always inspired me with more awe 
and respect than loving confidence; but as she 
sat there, with the evening light falling on her 
delicate face, her lips firmly compressed, her 
brows slightly frowning, something seemed sud- 
denly.to thaw my heart toward her; and in spite 
of her frigid manner I drew closer to her, and, 
—_ my head on her knee, said, softly, ‘‘I fear 
I have pained you, aunt Magdalen.” 

Her needle went very fast for a few stitches, 
and then, as if with some resolution. which cost 
her an effort to make, she laid down her work, 
and fixing her eyes on mine, gazed at me for 
some moments thoughtfully and intently. 

‘*T am not superstitious, Mabel; as you know,” 
she began slowly, and laying her light cold hand 
on my head; ‘‘ but I think before we quite con- 
clude the matter of the 1 ring I should like 
to tell you its history. not sure that you 
will think it an auspicious @ikdal gift when you 
know all about it, and—and me.” 

Her voice dropped painfully as she said the last 
words, and I saw by her face that the memor 
of some past sorrow was pressing upon her wit 
a force that even her strong will could scarcely 
meet and master. * 

‘*It is not a pleasant story to tell, Mabél, and 
it is one which, though known to others, my lips 
have never before told; and—” 

‘*If it is painful te you, dear aunt,” I inter- 
rupted, quickly, ‘‘do not make such an effort 
for me, then, Never mind about the ring, aunt 
Magdalen; give me that little cross you used to 
wear—indeed, the only ornament I have ever 
seen upon you; I shall treasure it even more 
than the pearl ring.” 

‘* Hush, my dear—hush !” she answered, more 
kindly, however, than was her wont. ‘‘I have 
made up my mind to tell you this story. Do 
not interrupt me, but listen quietly; and if you 
can draw any lesson for your own future guid- 
ance in life do; and then, at any rate, some 
good may result from my pain.” 


I was very handsome when I was your age, 
Mabel; I was, moreover, accomplished; and, 
having lived a good deal with a fashionable cous- 
in in London, I had acquired all the polish of 
manner, at least, which the habitual contact of 
good society gives. So when, on one of my rare 
visits home, I met and became engaged to Lord 
Rutherford, the possessor of Rutherford Park, 


no one was very much surprised, except, perhaps, . 


myself, 

Your mother was many years my senior, and, 
though an angel in disposition, she had never 
been remarkable for beauty; neither was she 
accomplished ; and she, therefore, regarded me 
as a marvel, and thought no position too high 
for me to aspire to. My father shared her en- 
thusiasm, and the consequence was, when I oc- 
casionally came to spend a month or two at the 
pw country rectory, I was treated as a kind of 
divinity by my own family, and féted and ad- 
mired as a superior being by the quiet country 
neighbors. 

In justice to myself, however, I must say that 
although, naturally enough, I was willing and 
pleased to be flattered, my head was not alto- 
gether turned by it; and I had acquired enough 
worldly knowledge in my London experiences to 
know that beauty was not the sole charm by 
which husbands were to be won—especially no- 
ble husbands—or fate ruled. And when, there- 
fore, Lord Rutherford asked me to be his wife I 
was very much delighted, and certainly a little 
surprised. , 

I accepted him without a moment's hesitation; 
or, rather, I should say, I accepted his coronet 
and fortune; for of himself, except as a neces- 
sary appendage to these desirable blessings, I 
thought nothing. 

He was dark, and stern, and rather cold in 
manner; and certainly had he been a simple no- 
body I should never have dreamed of preferring 
him to a light-hearted captain of who 
happened to be staying in the neighb< and 
who for some time had been paying me devoted 
attention, 

Guy Deveril was one of those men to whom 
the term ‘‘ fascinating” may be truly applied. 
lie certainly thoroughly understood the art of 
making himself agreeable ; and if he did not win 
hearts quite so quickly or constantly as he fan- 
cied, he won without difficulty those first vivid 





fancies which a little constancy on his part could 


. | Seon have made firm, even fierce, love. 
“TTWAT ring, Mabel, you that to 
all Faget 7 


I fancied my aunt spoke in a 8 ‘ 
tone, although she had emptied cat 


* Icertainly liked Guy better than Lord Ruther- 
fee it was rather a trial at first to have to 
ive him up as my constant companion in walk- 
ago riding, and take dark, stern Eustace in- 
stead ; but the coronet kept me firm for the first 
few days, and then gradually my betrothed’s tru- 
D character became more revealed, and if 
did not love him enthusiastically, I learned to 
respect and honor him, as well as to appreciate 
his refined and intellectual conversation. 

The more I was with him, too, the higher grew 
this esteem; and, in justice to myself, I must 
say that, though I felt my own nature was scarce- 
ly fit to soar with his, I made vigorous efforts to 
make myself more‘worthy of him. 

I was clever, after a style of my own, and per- 
haps really more acute in my appreciation of 
character than Lord Rutherford, and I clearly 
saw that he did not comprehend me; I saw that 
he worshiped rather some ideal standard of fe- 
male perfection which he imagined developed in 
me than my real true self. 

But this pained me. In the first place, I was 
too sincere to wish to deceive him; but at the 
same time I was afraid of his suddenly becoming 
aware of my inferiority, and ceasing this devoted 
worship. 

In spite of my disquietude, however, the court- 
ship proceeded very quietly for some weeks, and 
things were advancing satisfactorily toward the 


consummation of all our hopes. The wedding- : 


day was fixed, my trousseau was nearly ready, 
the sojourn for the honey-moon was decided on, 
and, as far as human ken could reach, nothing 
appeared which could possibly interfere with the 


event which was to place a coronet on my brow 


and make me the wife of dark, stern Eustace 
Rutherford 


[My aunt paused a moment, and looking 
dreamily out over the distant scene of orchard 
and garden, dimly glimmering in the last faint 
rays of the red sunset, sighed sadly. ] 

I seem to see those scenes of the past still. I 
could almost fancy that figure pacing there be- 
neath on the lawn, and pausing every now and 
then to look at this window, was that of Eustace 
Rutherford. It was just such an evening, I re- 
member, when, as I sat there on that seat, Ma- 
bel, over which hangs that rich laburnum, I was 
startled by Eustace’s hurrying up in a breathless 
state, and seizing my hand, exclaiming, ‘‘ Mag- 
dalen, I must leave you; my mother has been 
taken dangerously ill, and I must go to her. I 
have ouly an instant to say good-by, but I will 
write ;” and then, before I could say a word, he 
had kissed me hastily, and was gone. 

I turned pale and cold, though I scarcely knew 
why, and without further delay I went into the 
house to tell the news to my sister Alice. 

*“This is indeed sad. Poor Eustace! he 
loves his mother so devotedly,” she exclaimed, 
simply. 

**Yes,” I answered; ‘‘ and it will put off our 
marriage for Heaven knows how long.” 

Ah, in my selfishness I was a true prophetess. 

Alice looked up gravely. ‘‘That should scarce- 
ly be your first thought, Magdalen.” 

**T know it ought not; but I’m not a good 
young person like you, Ally, and—and besides 
I’m in love, you know,” I replied, lightly, as I 
was wont to do when I felt I ought to be ashamed 
of myself; -and then I sat down to the piano and 
began dashing off a brilliant waltz, till my sis- 
ter’s light hand laid upon my shoulder suddenly 
checked me. 

**Don’t play that now, Magdalen; come to 
tea and calm yourself a little,” she said. ‘* You 
are unwise to give way to such excitable moods: 
Lord Rutherford is not the nature to stand it.” 

**T know that, and I do not indulge in them 
before him,” I replied. 

**But if you allow this habit to grow, when 
you are married you will not find the restraint 
-easy,” she exclaimed. 

_ “TY shall not trouble myself then; my husband 
must take me for what I am,” was my reply. 

IT needed not Alice’s firm ‘‘ You are very wrong, 

,»” to make me aware of the fact; but 
somehow that evening I felt as if some great 
pressure had been taken off me, and my own true 
nature, evil though it might be, would out. 

I went out again into the garden, to avoid con- 
tinuing the conversation, and to calm myself. 

The next day I watched anxiously for a letter 
—for, truth to tell, I was particularly anxious 
that my wedding should take place at the time 
named, and if Lady Rutherford died I knew this 
could not be. But, to my surprise, Eustace did 
not write for a couple of days, and then only a 
hurried note*to say his mother continued ill, but 
that he thought there were still faint hopes of 
her ultimate recovery: he did not even mention 
his return. ’ 

I was disappointed; but: at the same time I 
knew Lord Rutherford’s cold nature, and I there- 
fore comforted myself with the thought that he 
probably had not ~~. of warm love-letter 
writing. I was naturally of a lively disposition, 
and putting the epistle in my desk I certainly 
troubled myself but little about it, turning my at- 
tention to such amusement as Eustace’s absence 
now gave me leisure to join in. 

Instead of confining myself to the rectory-gar- 
den I went visiting among the neighboring fam- 
ilies, and—alas for my weakness and idleness !— 
again fell into the company of Guy Deveril. 
Since my engagement.to Lord Rutherford I had 
done my best to avoid Captain Deveril, feeling 
that it was better for my own happiness and also 
more pleasant to Eustace, who, though he would 
hot stoop to outward demonstration of jealousy, 
was one who I knew would brook no rival. Now 
that I had nothing to do, however, no one to be 
with constantly, the temptation was too great for 
me to resist, and, insensibly, from meeting Guy 
in company, and talking generally with him, I 
passed on to strolling with him apart from oth~- 





ers, and finally to téte-d-téte rambles and moon- 
light saunterings, much in the same free way 
which I had been wont to indulge in before my 
betrothal. 

Guy was more on a level with myself than the 
stern, intellectual Lord and the ef- 


fort I made to comprehend and appreciate Eus-- 


tace was not necessary when I was with the gay 
Captain. 

He loved pleasure, romance, poetry, music— 
all that could give sunshine to life, but which 
gives no help to weather its storms-——and I was 
of the same light nature. Hie company charmed 
me, his flattery charmed me, and that gallant at- 
tention in little matters, which Lord Rutherford 
would never have thought of paying, charmed 
me. But though I indulged my vanity and love 
of gayety, my conscience was still on the alert, 
and as yet I was faithful in my thoughts to Ens- 


.tace, and if he had but returned then, as I ho 


and expected, all might yet have been well! Ah, 
how different indeed might my fate have been ! 

Days, weeks passed—a couple of months went 
by, and Lord Rutherford only wrote that his mo- 
ther lingered still, but in such a state that from 
day to day they expected her to breathe her last. 
Our union he never mentioned; only once or 
twice did he speak of his return; and though 
his letters came regularly enough, and always 
breathed affection, I began to receive them as a 
matter of course, and to grow slowly less inter- 
ested in their contents. 

I was a little displeased with Eustace at thus 
deserting me for his dying mother, and the at- 
tentions of Guy Deveril were therefore all the 
more welcome; and, I know not whether by de- 
sign or not, just at that time Guy pressed them 
more assiduously than_ ever, aa whenever he 
could be he was always beside me. 

Alice shook her head, and my father looked 
grave; but I used to laugh and say I was dull 
without Eustace, and should dic if I had no one 


to help me while away the time, or else I put on ° 


an offended air, and with flashing eyes asked 
them if they distrusted me. My foolish pride 
made me obstinate—I would not be reprimanded 
and ruled by simple Alice, who spent her life in 
cutting out clothes for the poor, and visiting the 
sick—and in very bravado I increased rather than 
diminished my intimacy with the gay Captain. 

Meanwhile my imprudence was attaining its 
culminating point. In a neighboring town there 
was a grand fancy fair about to be held in aid of 
some charity, and a cousin of Guy Deveril, who 
was one of the lady patronesses, asked me to join 
her in keeping a stall. The invitation was sent to 
me through Guy, and he was very urgent that I 
should accept it, as the office of driving me to 
and from Little Denton would fall to him, and 
indeed we should be able to pass the day together 
in a scene of excitement and gayety such as we 
both loved. 

My conscience was not quite easy, but I agreed, 
and set about preparing a dress which should do 
justice to the occasion and =f own beauty ; 
and after not a few hours’ hard labor I laid a 
costume out before Alice’s wondering eyes which 
even she declared would make me the belle of 
the féte. 

You will think me very foolish, Mabel; but 
do you know I dreamed of that dress? I long- 
ed to wear it as eagerly as any village school- 
girl longs to put on her new bonnet. You may 
conceive, then, my disappointment when, on the 
eve of the fair, I received a letter from Eustace, 
which at first sight seemed to make the pleasure 
impossible. It was a long letter, filled with ac- 
counts of his mother’s health, and his. own in- 
tense anxiety to get over the next few days, dur- 
ing which a crisis was expected to take place in 
the disease, but in a short postscript he said, ‘‘ I 
have heard that you have been asked to patron- 
ize the charity-fair at Little Denton. I will send 
you £10 as my contribution. Of course under 
our present circumstances you can not be ex- 
pected to appear at such a place.” 

That was all. He seemed to consider it as a 
matter of course that while his mother lay dying 
I should never dream of appearing in any public 
place of amusement. To make such a request 
as a tavor granted to himself would have appeared 
like an insult to my good feeling and good taste. 

But instead of arguing in this way, [ exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ How selfish lovers are! Eustace expects 
me to feel as much for his mother, whom I never 
saw in my life, just because she is his mother, as 
he does! Absurd!” And then crumpling up 
the letter, I dashed down stairs to stop Guy Dev- 
eril, who happened at that moment to be passing 
the garden-gate and casting longing looks up at 
my window, to tell him that after all 1 must give 
up the anticipated pleasure, and also to ask him 
to make my excuses to his cousin for deserting 
her party after so short a notice. 5 

‘Give up the fair!” exclaimed Captain Dev- 
eril. ‘*‘Why, Magdalen, what spirit of change 
has seized on you ?” 

“It is a great disappointment,” I said; ‘‘ but 
Lord Rutherford would be seriously offended, I 
fear, if I went.” 

Guy never spoke against Eustace to me; but 
he was always meaningly silent whenever his 
name was mentioned. 

‘* And what harm can you do his lordship by 
going? By George, a-man should not leave a 
gitl for ten or twelve weeks in such an inexpli- 
cable manner, and then expect her to live like a 
nun. Rutherford is unreasonable.” 

I was silent, for I did not choose to join Guy 
in abusing my betrothed. 

‘‘T suppose he thinks it would look odd,” I 
said, after a pause; ‘‘and per! it would; but 
I am very sorry. Will you tell Mrs. Deveril, 
and say also that Lord Rutherford intends con- 
tributing ten pounds to the charity ?” 

‘* Let him keep his money!” exclaimed Guy, 
savagely. ‘‘'len pounds won't make up for your 
absence; and, indeed, Magdalen, I must say I 
think you are a little ridiculous.” 





** Ridiculous, Captain Deveril! Why, what 
can I do? I would do any thing to go—at 
least,” I added, as Guy turned suddenly and 
looked at me with a strange expression—an’' ex- 
pression which frightened me a little—‘‘any 
thing that was not absolutely wrong.” 

‘* Well, then, burn Lord Rutherford’s letter, 
and go,” was his reply in low tones. ‘‘Perhaps 
it would not be quite the correct thing, all things 
considered, for you to attend the stall, and make 
yourself conspicuous; but there would be no 
manner of harm in your driving quietly over, and 
walking through the place with the other steady 
people Who come to spend their money. Even 
Lord Rutherford only meant your joining the 
stall-keepers. Besides, Magdalen, the Little 
Dentonians are a distinct set from this neighbor- 
hood. Few persons would recognize you.” 

He was leaning over the gate, and somehow 
his hand touched mine as he said this; but I did 
not remove mine. 

“It will be horribly dull without you, Mag- 
dalen ; and go I must, for I have promised Ju- 
lia,” he went on. . *‘Do come. ‘There really 
won’t be any harm.” 

Still I hesitated. I was sorely tempted. I 
thought of the elegant dress, the pleasures of a 
day leaning on Guy’s arm in a tolerable crowd 
of company; and then I contrasted the dreari- 
ness of twelve whole long hours wandering about 


‘the dull garden or village, and Guy at Little 


Denton. Surely Eustace did expect too much ; 
besides, would he ever know ? 

“Come,” Guy exclaimed suddenly. ‘‘ You 
relent. You won't begin slavery till you leave 
the altar; and I shall be at the gate to-morrow 
punctually at twelve. Good-night!” Without 
waiting for me to say yes or no, the captain 
turned as he spoke, and disappeared behind the 
rose-hedge. 

When I went into the house ten minutes aft- 
er I never said a word to Alice about Lord 
Rutherford’s letter; and when she said to me, 
**T suppose, Maggy, you are quite ready for to- 
morrow,” I answered simply, ‘‘ Yes, quite.” 

Well, Mabel, I went to that féte, and I con- 
fess I enjoyed it. “ My disposition was one which 
thoroughly loved excitement, and while flattery 
and compliments sounded in my ears conscience 
had no chance of being heard. I was the hand- 
somest girl there, and Guy, proud of being my 
chosen cavalier, was as devoted as I could pos- 
sibly desire. Indeed that day he ventured on 
more downright love-making than he had ever 
before attempted, and he gave me to understand 
(at least so I thought) that even then, if 1 would 
desert Eustace Rutherford, he would only too 
readily claim me as a wife. I came home in a 
whirl of excitement, and it was only when I laid 
my head on my pillow, weary aud exhausted, 
that my restless thoughts turned to consider what 
might be the consequences of my conduct. 

I grew strangely anxious now that I had dared 
fate; and I trusted most intensely that Lord 
Rutherford would remain away from the park 


long enough for the excitement of the fair to . 


subside entirely. So auxious was I that I con- 
descended to say to Alice that I thought perhaps 
I had outstepped the bounds of propriety in go- 
ing, and that I hoped she would not mention it 
in Eustace’s presence. 

It happened that on the previous day I had 
lost a small locket, of no great value; but being 
particularly fond of it (and indeed of all jewelry), 
Thad shown some vexation at the loss, and 
sought anxiously about; and the next day I was: 
not surprised therefore to see Guy appear at a 
later hour than usual, as he had promised to go 
to Denton and make inquiries. 

I was seated in my accustomed place under 
the drooping willow working when Guy ap- 
proached, and throwing a small packet into my 
lap, dropped into the seat beside me. ‘*My 
locket!” I exclaimed. ‘‘A thousand thanks! 
I scarcely expected you would succeed.” 

“‘Nor have I,” replied Guy. ‘‘I thought 
that, however, might replace it. I went to 
Smith’s, but they had nothing like the locket; 
and I knew your fancy for pearls.” 

Meanwhile, in some surprise, I had unfast- 
ened the packet, and discovered a magnificent 
pearl ring instead of my humble little gold me- 
dallion. 

“Oh but, Guy, I ought not to accept it!” J 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You forget Iam engaged to Lord 
Rutherford.” 

“Stuff! Are you never going to take a friend- 
ly gift from any one when you are his wife? 
Nonsense, Magdalen! I was the means of your 
losing your pet locket, and I do my best to re- 
place it. Do not be so unkind as to reject my 
offering.” 

A little while ago I should have refused it 
firmly; but the wrong path descends very easily, 
though swiftly, and I was already some way in 
my descent. ‘* Eustace must never know about 
it, then,” I thought; but I slipped on the beau- 
tiful trinket, and laughed as Guy declared I 
ought only to wear pearls, for they were the only 
ornament delicate enough for my fragile white 
fing rs. Still I was not quite easy; and when 
Alice suddenly joined us I carefully hid the hand 
newly decorated from her sight. 

I do not think Guy was pleased at this inter- 
ruption ; but for once Alice was not to be fright- 
ened away by even Guy’s displeasure, and pro- 
ducing her work, she sat down and remained 
with us till the Captain reluctantly said he must 
prepare for his walk home; and even while we 
sauntered down to the gate, and stood for an in- 


‘stant or two chatting, she remained within view 


on the lawn, as if resolutely determined to watch 
him out and me in. : 

But [ was not inclined for a Jecture ; “and 50, 
leaning my arms on the gate, I resolved to try 
Akce’s patience a little. ; 

Presently a-step coming in the direction Guy 
had gone made me look up. Of course it must 
be Captain Deveril returning for something. I 
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saw a man’s shadow approaching, and then I 
started back. It was Lord Rutherford who 
stood before me. 

I turned icily cold as he caught me in his arms. 

** How you startle me! I did not expect you 
in the least,” I exclaimed; and making an effort 
to hide my embarrassment under a show, at 
least, of delight—‘‘ When did you come? How 
is Lady Rutherford? Why did you not write? 

‘*Not a dozen questions, please, dearest, in 
one breath,” he answered, with a pleased laugh, 
however. ‘Let me look at you, and see that it 
is truly yourself.” i 

He was in high, even excited spirits for him ; 
and I could not help gazing up at him in aston- 
ishment, remembering his late anxious letters. 

He rushed into ihe house to give Alice and 
my father a hasty greeting, and then rejoined 
me in the garden, having, he said, something 
particular to say tome. My guilty conscience 
would have shrunk had he not uttered the words 
so joyfully, and seemed so happy; and so I stood 
there waiting for him, and most earnestly trust- 
ing that all would be right. 

A favorable turn had taken place in his mo- 
ther’s malady, and now the physicians ordered an 
immediate removal abroad ; and her great desire 
was that our marriage should take place imme- 
diately, and that after a short honey-moon we 
should join her in Italy. Lord Rutherford urged 
me most earnestly to accede to her wish and 
his, and of course I was willing enough. 

_ Eustace talked unusually fast; there was 

; much to arrange and little time to do it in, as 

- the wedding would have to take place early in 
the ensuing week. His own business at the 
park, too, reyuired his presence; and so, after 
an hour’s earnest conversation, he prepared to 
leave me. I could scarcely believe, as I walked 
down to the gate the second time that evening, 
that in, such a short space so much had happen- 
ed. Guy was almost forgotten—the fair quite. 
All I remembered was that next ‘Tuesday the 
ambition of my life would be gratified, and I 
should belong to the British peerage. 

We stood at the gate, and for once Eustace 
lingered and we talked. I had a nervous habit 
of twisting my fingers when excited; and was 
it my evil fortune or an avenging Nemesis made 
me fidget with them then? My thoughts were 
so entirely engrossed that I quite started when 
Lord Rutherford suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Mind, 
Magdalen; you have dropped a ring.” He 
stooped, and, to my horror, took up the pearl 
circlet. ‘*Ah, that reminds me I have forgot- 
ten the case of pearls my mother sent you. 
What a delicate little affair! I didn’t give you 
this, did 1?” 

‘* No,” I replied, faintly; and then, as he still 
held it admiringly, I added, daringly, ‘‘ Papa 
gave it me years ago.” 

Perfectly saiisfied, he slipped it on my finger, 
saying, ‘*1 wish I had remembered my mother’s 
gift. Well, never mind; all will soon be yours. 
Good-night, dearest,” - - 

I had never told Eustace a flat untruth before, 
though I had not hesitated to deceive him; and 
I felt any thing but comfortable as I retired to 
bed that night. I was very much excited; ney- 
ertheless I could not help being haunted by an 
uncomfortable dread >f to-morrow, and directly 
I got to my room I carefully locked up that fatal 
ring. 

* * * * % * 

I was not surprised that the whole of the next 
day passed without Eustace making his appear- 
ance, for I knew he was very busy with servants 
and tenants; but as the evening drew on I grew 
a little uneasy. 

This uneasiness increased when, just as we 
were going to sit down to tea, my father sud- 
denly summoned Alice out of the room. 

Had any thing occurred? My heart beat so 
that I could hear it above the ticking of the 
clock. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and then, to my 
intense relief, the door opened and Alice return- 
ed. She was deadly pale, and coming up to me 
she seized my hands, and almost dropped down 
on the stool before me. 

**Something has happened?” I exclaimed, 
calmly, for I felt desperate—‘‘ something has 
happened, Alice? Do not keep me in suspense. 
Is it about Eustace ?” 

£*It is,” she answered, faintly. 
dalen, what have you done ?”’ 

‘*T have been foolish, I know; but—” 

‘* Worse, worse!” she exclaimed. ‘You have 
been mad. You have given room for Guy Dey- 
eril’s boasting.” 

I turned pale. 

‘What do you mean, .\lice? 
plainly what has occurred.” 

“I scarcely know the whole of the story my- 
self; but it appears that some chance brought 
Lord Rutherford and Captain Deveril together 
Jate last night in company, where it angered 
Eustace to hear Guy speak of you with the free- 
dom he did. He boasted, Magdalen, that he had 
more influence over you than your betrothed, and 
that it was the coronet alone which made vou 
accept Rutherford. . Finally, as words got high- 
er, he declared that you wore his gage d’amour 
on the same finger with that of your engaged 
ring. Lord Rutherford gave him a flat contra- 
diction, declaring it was false; and you may 
guess the rest.” ; 5; 

“*A challenge!” I whispered, faintly. And 
Alice burst into tears. : 

I can not distinctly remember all that passed 
that miserable evening. 
terrible dream. Somehow I found myself out in 
the night-air, running between the rose-hedges ; 
and I distinctly see the scene, even now, of sum- 
mer stars gleaming here and there through the 
foliage of the trees. And then I stood in the 
great library of Rutherford House. 

Lord Rutherford-was sitting by the table, with 
the light falling on his face, writing; but as I 


**Oh, Mag- 


Tell me out 


I was like one in some* 





entered he looked up. What I said I know not 
—whether I made a full confession and besought 
pardon, or whether I gasped out a few accusing 
sentences, and left Eustace to guess the truth— 
I never distinctly knew. Some words of his, 
though, stamped themselves on my heart, and 
haunted me for years : 


“Tell me one thing, Magdalen,” he said, stern- 


ly—‘‘ that ring, was it Captain Deveril’s gift ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, faintly. 

‘Then you told me a falsehood; you, Mag- 
dalen, stooped to the degradation of untruth. 
I have indeed been deceived.” 

There was a silence—a deadly silence-——during 
which Eustace Rutherford stood looking down 
on me from his tall height with an expression 
of stern resolution. I knew I was condemned ; 
my judge was just but merciless. 

‘*T will grant your request,” at length he said, 
in clear, low tones; ‘‘I will apologize to Captain 
Deveril: he spoke truth.” And then he turned 
and walked out of the room, and left me. 

I never saw him again—indeed never. I was 
very ill after that, and it was weeks before I re- 
covered complete consciousness, or could com- 
prehend the few lines of farewell he had left for 
me before starting for the Continent. He did 
not reproach me for the past, but he only said 
that we ought both to feel thankful that before 
rather than after marriage we had discovered 
how totally unsuited we were to make ®ach oth- 
er’s happiness. 

Guy Deveril left the neighborhood during my 
illness. You see, Mabel, my punishment was 
not undeserved; but it was heavy. And now 
what say you to the pearl ring? Think you 
that it is an auspicious bridal gift ? 





MRS. TYPESET’S DIARY. 


Saturday.—The morning papers contained an item 
respecting a young man who was recently convicted 
of murder in one of the Western States—Illinois, I 
think. He stated on. the trial, as a reason for his ca- 
reer of crime, that ‘he had been ruined by novel read- 
ing.” The comment was made that ‘‘he had probably 
read bad ones instead of good—that good novels were 
as essential as salt, while bad ones were worse than 
strychnine.” The old-time theory, that every thing 
which bears the name’ of novel is necessarily injuri- 
ous, and must be carefully kept from young people, 
is quite exploded among those who are practical stu- 
dents of the science of mind. That fictitious reading 
should be carefully selected is: unquestionable ; but 
Imagination is the gift of God, and requires proper 
development, like any other faculty. And not un- 
frequently those holding the strictest views experi- 
ence rare enjoyment, when, by thance, they are be- 
guiled into reading something which meets a want 
never supplied by books of dry facts. This principle 
of mind is neatly illastrated ‘by Dr. Holmes in the 
Guardian Angel. A worthy Deacon had been pre- 
sented with a copy of Ivanhoe; but soon returned it 
to the giver, enveloped in strong paper, and very se- 
curely tied round with a stout string, while in black 
letters on the paper-wrapping were the words : 

‘* DANGEROUS READING FOR CHRISTIAN YOUTH. 
‘“*TovucH NOT THE UNOLEAN THING.” 

‘*T did not see any thing immoral in it,” said the 
Deacon, ‘‘as fur as I read; but it belongs to what I 
consider a very dangerous class of publications. I 
should recommend you, as a young man of principle, 
to burn the vollum. At least I hope you will not leave 
it about any where unless it is carefully tied up.” 

“T am sure,” remarked the giver, ‘you are safe 
from being harmed by any such book. Didn’t you 
have to finish it, Deacon, after you had once m?? 

“ Well—I—I—perused a considerable portion of the 
work,” the Deacon answered, in a way that indicated 
he had not stopped much short of Finis. 

Last summer, when in the country, I happened to at- 
tend a Sabbath-school County Convention. An inter- 
esting debate arose respecting Sabbath-school books. 
One worthy man, conscientious to the last degree, in- 
sisted that the present style of books was ruinous; 
and conveyed the impression that he considered Dod- 
dridge’s ‘‘Rise and Progress” and Baxter's “Saint's 
Rest” the only kind of books admissible in a Sabbath- 
school library. Reasonable arguments on the other 
side of the question were offered; but the first speak- 
er clinched all his remarks by the assurance that 
‘*Children shouldn’t be eating confectionery all the 
time.” A young Superintendent, an earnest and suc- 
cessful worker, arose and tritely remarked: ‘“ Eating 
confectionery all the time is unwholesome; but I 
think a proper amount of cake and candy is more 
healthful than to live on hard-tack all the time!” 


New inventions are announced every day. One of 
the latest is a contrivance now in use in Dublin for 
cutting hair. The sensations produced by this machine 
as it revolves around the head are said to be very 
agreeable, and it cuts the hair with great rapidity. It 
is so constructed as to enable the operator by turning 
a screw to adjust the cutting blade so as to take off 
just the quantity of hair desired. Should be fearful 
the ears might be accidentally taken off, if any mis- 
adjustment were made. 


Writing about hair ren:inds me of an item I saw to- 
day about a woman in France who has most beauti- 
ful hair—that is, she has it until she cuts it off and 
disposes of it. She is poor, and her hair grows twelve 
inches every year—one inch a month. She has sold 
it fifteen times since her childhood, and has received 
for it two thousand francs. 

Conversation at dinner turned upon presence of 
mind, One of the gentlemen related a comical inci- 
dent of a lady, who, when traveling in the cars, had 
the misfortune—or rather her waterfall had the mis- 
fortune to drop, most unexpectedly, directly into the 
lap of a gentleman seated behind her. With perfect 
composure she turned around and gravely said: “Sir, 
T'll thank you for that thing!” The “thing” was 
handed to her without comment. Quite different was 
the conduct of the lady, who, horrified to find that her 
back hair had fallen in the street, walked on as rapid- 
ly as possible, hoping no one would notice her de- 
fective cranium. But a young man, more honest than 
wise, saw the catastrophe, and picking up the chignon, 
ran after the fair owner and politely presented it. 
Alas! no thanks, but an indignant blow on the cheek 
was his sole reward ! 

Success of Americans abroad in any worthy art is 
an honor to our country and a pleasure to our people. 
Miss Kellogg's successful début in London is atriumph 
for an American singer such as few have made. 





“It costs twenty dollars to take a lady to the opera 
respectably in New York.” So says one of the papers 
—must be true, of course. Let me see. Tickets ?— 
the expense is not there. No—'tis the carriage, the 
bouquets, the bon-bons, and especially the late supper. 
Shouldn't suppose twenty dollars was enough. But 
how frightful to think of the multitude of respectable 
ladies who are taken to the opera dis-respectably !—to 
coin a word. Really, something ought to be done 
about it! 


Sunday Eve.—Took “‘ Dot” to church this morning, 
she begged so hard to go. Thought the last time she 
went I would not take her again, she was so restless. 
To-day she was quiet enough. Contrived to have her 
do all the mechanical things possible—take the hymn- 
book from the rack—try to find the place—trace with 
her little finger, guided by me, the lines of the hymns 
and chapters read—the few short words familiar to 
her keeping up her interest. Who could expect such 
a little thing to keep still through the service with 
nothing to occupy her? Listen to the sermon? "Tis 
too hard and too long; and “‘ Dot” says ‘The minis- 
ter speaks 80 loud I can't hear him!" The communion- 
service puzzled her greatly. ‘‘ What is that table for?” 
she asked, in the midst of church. Promised to ex- 
plain at home. Was reminded of it when, on offering 
her some bread at dinner she declined it, adding: 
‘But why didn’t J have some bread at church ?” 

This reminds me of two little girls who were taken 
for the first time to St. Stephen’s (Catholic) Church. 
On their return they were interrogated about their 
first impressions. Annie honestly confessed that she 
would rather go to the circus; but Minnie, the youn- 
ger, declared that she liked church a great deal better, 
for they sung there, and danced, and drank whisky— 
such was her interpretation of the music, acolytes, and 
communion. 

Mrs. J.’s children always sit like statues at church, 
though toward close of services they look agonized. 
She says “‘they know it will be worse for them if they 
don’t keep still!” Poor things! A rod hanging over 
them through three long services! The other day 
heard a story of a little girl who lives somewhere in 
the country. On Sabbath morning she was made to 
study her Sunday-school lesson till church-time—then 
go to meeting—then to Sunday-school—Bible-reading 
between services—church in afternoon—and learning 
verses until bedtime. ‘‘My dear,” said her grandmo- 
ther, after the child had said her evening prayers, 


“you have been very good to-day; if you are as good | 


every Sunday, when you die God will take you to 
Heaven, where it will be Sunday all the time.” ‘But, 
grandmamma,” returned the tired child, “‘if I am a 
good girl in heaven don’t you think God will let me 
go aor to hell and play a little while Saturday after- 
noons ?” 


What a lesson against overtasking children on the 
Sabbath! 


A pleasant little bit is this from Alice Carey's 
‘*Snow-berries :” 
“Do not look for wrong or evil, 

You will find them if you do; 

As you meastire for your neighbor 
He will measure back to you. 

Look for goods look for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while; 

if og bring a smiling visage — 

‘o the glass, you meet a smile.” 

Twesday Noon.—The Vienna papers say that a new 
seeret society has been established in that city for 
suppressing long trains. The members bind them- 
selves as soon as they see such dusty, dangerous, dis- 
agreeable appendages moving along the streets, to 
tread upon them so as to tear them! Then they are 
to apologize politely as if it were all an accident. 

Entomology has come into fashion, judging from 
the announcement that “‘ hats are trimmed with feath- 
ers and gilt ornaments—not in the form of floral sprigs 
merely, but of yachts, rifles, horses’ heads, swallows, 
butterflies, cockchafers, and even toads.” It is also 
said that centipedes and cockroaches will follow, and 
ladies will be seen, after the style of the Furies, with 
snakes upon their brows. Then, instead of dropping 
hair-pins, as now, young ladies will bestrew a ball- 
rodém with: black beetles, or be heard begging their 


‘partuer to look for a lost grasshopper, or to pick up 


the large spider just shaken from her hair. 


A Zurich paper states that Mrs. Souslaf has lately 
obtained from the University of that city the diploma 
of Doctor of Medicine. Five years ago Mrs. Souslaf 
graduated at the College of St. Petersburg with high 
honors. From that time she attended the medical 
and surgical lectures of the Academy until the au- 
thorities forbade it. She then went to the University 
of Zurich, where she has completed her studies. 


A genuine story of Mother Goose is the following, 
and, whether true or not—though it is said to be a 
fact—it is quite as amusing as the wonderful bramble- 
bush song of that distinguished poetess: In 1866 a 
boy about sixteen years old, living in New Hampshire, 
accidentally received a charge of powder from a small 
cannon into his eyes, making the left one totally blind. 
Several months afterward, as he was holding a hen 
in his arms, with her head near this blind eye, she 
saw it glisten, pecked the eye, and restored it to its 
sight and former appearance. This curious phenom- 
enon is thus explained: The blaze from the discharge 
of powder burnt the crystaline lens, leaving the opaque 
membrane of this lens hanging directly across the pu- 
pil. The peck of the hen dislodged this membrane, 
so that it dropped below the pupil and let the light 
into the eye. 


A French journal gives some curious statistics re- 
specting letters sent through the post. It says that 
of 500 letters distributed every day at the poste restante 
400 are love-letters ; 50 relate to commerce; 30 are in- 
quiries, answers, and advertisements; 15 are lies and 
calumnies ; 2 on politics ; 2 relate to charity (bienfaits), 
and 1 to friendship. Love, it appears, leads the train, 
and friendship brings up the rear. 400 lovers to one 
friend! But how are these facts ascertained? What 
clerk reads the letters? 


A pleasant letter came to hand this morning, writ- 
ten among New Hampshire hills, and indicating the 
interest one lady, at least, feels in the Bazar. But 
similar expressions of interest come from numerous 
sections of the country. 


‘I have received the second Number of the Bazar," | 


she writes, ‘‘and already I ider it an 

ble addition to my daily life. 't far surpasses any 
magazine of fashion I have ever seen. Its cuts are 
ualed ; its descriptions so plain a child could un- 
derstand them; its patterns most beautiful and va- 
ried. It is a beau-ideal of a ladies’ paper, and can not 
fail of success. I wish some philanthropic man or 
woman would present a — it to every village 
‘Mite Society’ in these mountain towns of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. In these villages there is but lit- 
tle idea of fashion and art, and g material is often 
ruined by the ignorance of cutter and maker.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE MALAY PIRATE. 


Two days had passed since Brandon’s rescue. 
The light wind which had brought up the Falcon 
soon died out, and before the island had been 
left far behind a calm succeeded, and there was 
nothing left but to drift. ° 

A calm in other seas is stillness, here on the 
Indian Ocean it is stagnation. The calmness is 
like Egyptian darkness. It may be felt. The 
stagnation of the waters seems deep enough to 
destroy all life there. The air is thick, oppress- 
ive, feverish; there is not a breath or a murmur 
of wind; even the swell of ocean, which is nev- 
er-ending, here approaches as near as possible to 
an end. The ocean rolled but slightly, but the 
light undulations gave a lazy, listless motion to 
the ship, the spars creaked monotonously, and 
the great sails flapped idly in the air. 

At such a time the calm itself is sufficient- 
ly dreary, but now there was something which 
made all things still more drear. For the calm 
was attended by a thick fog; not a moist, driz- 
zling fog like those of the North Atlantic, but a 
sultry, dense, dry fog; a fog which gave greater 
emphasis to the heat, and, instead of alleviating 
it, made it more oppressive. 

It was so thick that it was not possible while 
standing at the wheel to see the forecastle. 
Aloft, all the heavens were hidden in a canopy 
of sickly gray; beneath, the sea showed the 
same color. Its glassy surface exhibited not a 
ripple. A small space only surrounded the ves- 
sel, and beyond all things were lost to view. 

The sailors were scattered about the ship in 
groups. Some had ascended to the tops with a 
faint hope of finding more air; some were lying 


| flat on their faces on the forecastle; others. had 


sought those places which were under the sails 
where the occasional flap of the broad canvas 
sent down a slight current of air. 

The Captain was standing on the quarter-deck, 
while Brandon was seated on a stool near the 
wheel. He had been treated by the Captain with 
unbounded hospitality, and supplied with every 
thing that he could wish. 

‘*The fact is,” said the Captain, who had 
been conversing with Brandon, ‘‘I don’t like 
calms any where, still less calms with fogs, and 
least of all, calms off these infernal islands.” 

** Why?” 

** Because to the north’ard is the Strait of 
Sunda, and the Malay pirates are always cruis- 
ing about, often as far as this. Did you ever 
happen to hear of Zangorri?” 

‘s¥eu.” 

‘*Well, all I can say is, if you hadn’t been 
wrecked, you’ have probably had your throat 
cut by that devil.” 

**Can’t any body catch him ?” 

‘They don’t catch him at any rate. 
er they can or not is another question.” 

‘* Have you arms ?” 

“Yes. I've got enough to give Zangorri a 
pleasanter reception than he usually’ gets from a 
merchant-ship; and my lads are the boys that 
can use them.” 

‘*T wonder what has become of that other 
ship that passed me on the island,” said Bran- 
don, after a pause. 

‘*She can’t be very far away from us,” replied 
the Captain, ‘‘and we may come up with her 
before we get to the Cape.” 

A silence followed. Suddenly the Captain’s 
attention was arrested by something. Ie raised 
his hand to his ear and listened very attentively. 
‘*Do you ‘hear that ?” he asked, quickly. 

Brandon arose and walked to where the Cap- 
tain was. ‘Then bot! listened. And over the 
sea there came unmistakable sounds. Theregu- 
lar movement of oars! Oars out on the Indian 
Ocean! Yet the sound was unmistakable. 

‘*Tt must be some poor devils that have es- 
caped from shipwreck,” said the Captain, half to 
himself. 

‘Well, fire a gun.” 

‘“*No,” said the Captain, cautiously, after a 
pause. ‘‘It may be somebody else. Wait a 
bit.” 

So they waited a little while. Suddenly there 
came a cry of human voices—a volley of guns! 
Shrieks, yells of defiance, shouts of triumph, 
howls of rage or of pain, all softened by the dis- 
tance, and all in their unison sounding appalling- 
ly as they were borne through the gloom of the 
fog. 

Instantly every man in the ship bounded to his 
feet. ‘They had not heard the first sounds, but 
these they heard, and in that superstition which 
is natural to the sailor, each man’s first thought 
was that the noises came from the sky, and so 
each looked with a stupefied countenance at his 
neighbor. 

But the Captain did not share the common 
feeling. ‘‘I knew it!” he cried. ‘I expected 
it, and blow my old eyes out if I don’t catch ‘em 
this time!” : 

‘¢ What ?” cried Brandon. 

But the Captain did not hear. 
whole demeanor was changed. He sprang to 
the companion-way. He spoke but one word, 
net in a loud voice, but in tones so stern, so 


Wheth- 


Instantly his 


| startling, that every man in the ship heard the 


word : 
‘* Zangorri !” 


All knew what it meant, It meant that the 
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most blood-thirsty pirate of these Eastern seas 
was attacking some ship behind that veil of fog. 

And what ship? ‘This was the thought that 
came to Brandon. Could it by any possibility 
be the one which by him when he strove 
so earnestly to gain her attention ! 

‘*Out with the long-boat! Load the car- 
ronade! Man the boat! Hurry up, lads, for 
God’s sake!” And the Captain dashed down 
into the cabin. In an instant he was back again, 
buckling on a belt with a couple of pistols in it, 
and calling to his men. ‘* Don’t shout, don’t 
cheer, but hurry, for God’s sake!” ‘ 

And the men rushed about, some collecting 
arms, others laboring at the boat. The Falcon 
was well supplied with arms, as the Captain had 
said. Three guns, any quantity of smaller arms, 
and a long Tom, formed her armament, while 


long-boat had a carronade in her bows. ° 


anks to the snug and orderly arrangement of 
the ship, every thing was soon ready. The long- 
boat was out and afloat. All the seamen except 
— were on board, and the Captain went down 

t. 

‘** Now, pull away, lads!” he cried; ‘‘no talk- 
ing,” and he took the tiller ro’ As he seated 
himself he looked toward the bows, and his eyes 
encountered the calm face of Brandon. 

‘* What! you here?” he cried, with unmistak- 
able delight. 

Brandon's reply consisted simply in drawing 
a revolver from his pocket. 

** You're a brick!” said the Captain. 

Not another word was spoken. ‘The Captain 
steered the boat toward the direction from which 
the sounds came. These grew louder every mo- 
ment—more menacing, ard more terrible. 

The sailors put all their strength to the oars, 
and drove the great boat through the water. To 
their impatience it seemed as though they would 
never get there. Yet the place which they desired 
so much to reach was not far away; the sounds 
were now very near; and at length, as they drove 
onward, the tall sides of a ship burst on their 
sight through the gloom. . By its side was a boat 
of the kind that is used by the Malays. On board 
the ship a large number of savage figures were 
rushing about in mad ferocity. ” 

In a moment the boat was seen. A shout rose 

from the Malays. A score of them clambered 
swiftly down the ship’s side to their boat, and a 
panic seemed to seize all the rest, who stood 
looking around irresolutely for some way of es- 
cape. 
The boatswain was in the bows of the long- 
boat, and as the Malays crowded into their craft 
he took aim with the carronade, and fired. The 
explosion thundered through the air. A terrific 
shriek followed. ‘The next instant the Malay 
boat, filled with writhing dusky figures, went 
down beneath the waters. 

The long-boat immediately after touched the 
side of the ship. Brandon grasped a rope with 
his left hand, and, holding his revolver in his 
right, leaped upward. A Malay with uplifted 
knife struck at him. Bang! went the revolver, 
and the Malay fell dead. The next instant 
Brandon was on board, followed by all the sail- 
ors, who sprang upward and clambered into the 
vessel before the Malays could rally from the 
first shock of surprise. : 

But the panic was arrested by a man who 
bounded upon deck through the hatchway. 
Roused by the noise of the gun, he had hurried 
up, and reached the deck just as the sailors 
arrived. In fierce, stern words he shouted to 
his men, and the Malays gathered new courage 
from his words. There were about fifty of these, 
and not more than thirty English sailors; but 
the former had carelessly dropped their arms 
about, and most of their pieces were unloaded ; 
the latter, therefore, had it all their own way. 

The first thing that they did was to pour a vol- 
ley into the crowd of Malays, as they stood try- 
ing to face their new enemy. The next moment 
the sailors rushed upon them, some with cutlass- 
es, some with pistols, and some with clubbed 
muskets. 

The Malays resisted desperately. Some fought 
with their creeses, others snatched up muskets, 
and used them vigorously, others, unarmed, flung 
themselves upon their assailants, biting and tear- 
ing like wild beasts. 

In the midst of the scene stood the chief, wield- 
ing a clubbed musket. He was a man of short 
stature, broad chest, and great muscular power. 
Three or four of the sailors had already been 
knocked down beneath his blows. 

‘Down with him!” yelled the Captain. 
Zangorri !” 

A venomous smile passed over the dark face 
of the Malay. Then he shouted to his men, and 
in an instant they rushed to the quarter-deck and 
took up a position there. A few of them ob- 
tained some more muskets that lay about. 

The Captain shouted to his men, who were 
pursuing the Malays, to load once more. They 
did so, poured in a volley, and then rushed to the 
quarter-deck, Now a fiercer fight took place. 
The Captain with his pistol shot one man dead ; 
the next instant he was knocked down. The 
boatswain was grappled by two powerful men. 
The rest of the sailors were driving all before 
them. 

Meanwhile Brandon had been in the very cen- 
tre of the fight. With his revolver in his left 
hand he held a cutlass in his right, and every 
blow that he gave told. He had sought all 
through the struggle to reach the spot where 
Zangorri stood, but had hitherto been unsuc- 
cessful. At the retreat which the Malays made 
he hastily loaded three of the chambers of his 
revolver which he had emptied into the hearts 
of three Malays, and sprang upon the quarter- 
deck first. The man who struck down the Cap- 
tain fell dead from Brandon’s pistol, just as he 
stooped to plunge his knife into the heart of the 
prostrate man. Another shot sent over one of 
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the boatswain’s assailants, and the other assail- | 








ant was kicked up into the air and overboard by | 


the bogtswain himself. 

After this Brandon had no more trouble to 
get at Zangorri, for the Malay chief with a howl 
of fury called on his men, and sprang at him. 
Two quick flashes, two sharp reports, and down 
went two of them. Zangorri grasped Brandon’s 
hand, and raised his knife; the next, instant 
Brandon had shifted his pistol to his other hand ; 
he fired, Zangorri’s arm fell by his side, broken, 
and the knife rang on the ship’s deck. 

Brandon bounded at his throat. He wound 

is arms around him, and with a tremendous 
jerk hurled Zangorri to the deck, and held him 
there. : 

A cry of terror and dismay arose from the Ma- 
lays as they saw their chief fall. The sailors 
shouted; there was no further fighting; some 
of the pirates were killed, others leaped over- 
board and tried to swim away. The sailors, in 
their fury, shot at these wretches as they swam. 
The cruelty of Zangorri had stimulated such a 
thirst for vengeance that none thought of giving 
quarter. Out of all the Malays the only one 
alive was Zangorri himself, who now lay gasp- 
ing, with a mighty hand on his throat. 

At last, as his struggles grew feebler, Brandon 
relaxed his grasp. Some of the sailors came up 
with uplifted knives to put an end to Zangorri. 
‘* Back!” cried Brandon, fiercely. ‘‘Don’t touch 
him. He’s mine!” 

‘*He must die.” 

‘That's for me to say,” cried Brandon in a 
stern voice that forbade reply. In fact, the sailors 
seemed to feel that he had the best claim here, 
since he had not only captured Zangorri with his 
own hands, but had borne the chief share in the 
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Englishman,” said a voice, ‘*I thank you.” 
Brandon started. 








with the Captain, who still lay senseless. No one 
observed him. He turned to Zangorri. 

‘* This shall be mine,” said he, and he threw 
the cord around his own neck, and put the creese 
under his waistcoat. But the sharp eye of. the 
Malay had been watching him, and as he raised 
his arm carelessly to put the weapon where he 
desired, he thouglitlessly loosed his hold. ‘That 
instant Zangorri took advantage of it. By a 
tremendous effort he disengaged himself ‘and 
bounded to his feet. The next instant he was 
at the taffrail. One hasty glance all around 
showed him all that he wished to see. Another 
moment and he was beneath the water. 

Brandon had been taken unawares, and the 
Malay was in the water before he could think. 
But he drew his revolver, in which there yet re- 
mained two shots, and, stepping to the taffrail, 
watched for Zangorri to reappear. 

During the fight a change had come over the 
scene. ‘The fog had begun to be dissipated and 
a wider horizon appeared. As Brandon looked 
he saw two vessels upon the smooth surface of 
the sea. One was the Falcon. The other was a 
large Malay proa. On the decks of this last was 
a crowd of men, perhaps about fifty in number, 
who stood looking toward the ship where the 
fight had been. ‘The sweeps were out, and they 
were preparing to move away. But the escape 
of Zangorri had aroused them, and they were 
evidently waiting to see the result. That result 
lay altogether at the disposal of the man with 
the revolver, who stood at the stern from which 
Zangorri had leaped. 

And now Zangorri’s head appeared above the 
waves, while he took a long breath ere he plunged 
again. The revolver covered him. In a mo- 
ment a bullet could have plunged into his brain. 

But Brandon did not fire. He could not.- It 
was too cold-blooded.. True, Zangorri was 
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““SHE FLUNG HERSELF ON HER KNEES IN A TRANSPORT OF GRATITUDE.” 


It was Zangorri who had spoken ; and in very 
fair English too. 

**Do you speak English?” was all that he 
could say in his surprise. 

“*T ought to. I’ve seen enough of them,” 
growled the other. 

‘You scoundrel !” cried Brandon, ‘‘ you have 
nothing to thank me for. You must die a worse 


death.” 
‘* Ah,” sneered Zangorri. ‘‘ Well. It’s about 
time. But my death will not pay for the hun- 


dreds of English lives that I have taken. I thank 
you, though, for you will give me time yet to tell 
the Englishmen how I hate them.” 

And the expression of hate that gleamed from 
the eyes of the Malay was appalling. 

‘* Why do you hate them?” asked Brandon, 
whose curiosity was excited. 

‘*My brother’s blood was shed by them, and 
a Malay never forgives. Yet I have never found 
the man I sought.. If I had found him I would 
not have killed any more.” 

“The man—what man ?” 

““The one whom I have sought for fifteen 
years through all these seas,” said the other, 
hoarsely. 

** What is his name ?” 

**T will not speak it. I had it carved on my 
creese which hangs around my neck.” 


Brandon thrust his hand into the bosom of the 


Malay where he saw a cord which passed around 
his neck. He drew forth a creese, and holding 
it up saw this name cut upon the handle: ‘“‘ JOHN 
POTTS.” 

The change that came over the severe, im- 
passive face of Brandon was so extraordinary 
that even Zangorri in his pain and fury saw it. 
He uttered an exclamation. ‘The brow of Bran- 
don grew as black as night, his nostrils quivered, 
his eyes seemed to blaze with a terrific lustre, and 


| aslight foam spread itself over his quivering lips. 


But he commanded himself by a violent effort. 
He looked all around. The sailors were busy 





stained with countless crimes; but all his crimes 
at that moment were forgotten: he did not appear 
as Zangorri the merciless pirate, but simply as a 
wounded wretch, trying to escape: from death. 
That death Brandon could not deal him. 

The sailors were still intent upon the Captain, 
whose state was critical, and Brandon alone 
watched the Malay. Soon he saw those on 
board the proa send down a boat and row quick- 
ly toward him. They reached him, dragged 
him on board, and then rowed back. 

Brandon turned away. As yet no one had 
been in the cabin. He hurried thither to see if 
perchance any one was there who might be saved. 

He entered the cabin. ‘The first look which 
he gave disclosed a sight which was enough to 
chill the blood of the stoutest heart that ever 
beat. 

All around the cabin lay human bodies dis- 
torted by the agonies of death, twisted and 
twined indifferent attitudes, :and still lying in 
the position in which death had found them. 

One, ‘Whose appearance showed him to be the 
captain, lay grasping the hair of a Malay, with 


his sword ‘through his enemy's heart, while a | 
Another | 


knife still remained buried in his own. 
lay with his head cut open; another with his face 
torn by the explosion of a gun. There were 
four whites here and about ten Malays, all dead. 
But the fourth white was a woman, who lay 


dead in front of a door that led to an inner 


cabin, and which was now closed. .'The woman 
appeared to be about fifty years of age, her ven- 


erable gray hair was stained with blood, and her - 


hand clutched the arm of a Malay who lay dead 
by her side. 

While Brandon stood looking at this sight he 
became aware of a movement in a corner of the 
cabin where there were five or six bodies heaped 
together. He hurried over to the place, and, 
pulling away the bodies of several Malays, found 
at length a Hindu of large stature, in whom life 
was by no means extinct, for he was pushing 





with hands and feej and making faint efforts to 
rise. He had been wounded in many places, 
and was now quite unconscious. 

Brandon dragged away all the bodies, laid 
him in as easy a posture as possible, and then 
rushed up to the deck for some water. Re- 
turning he dashed it over the Hindu, and bound 
up one or two wounds which seemed most dan- 
gerous. ; 

His care soon brought the Hindu to conscious- 
ness. 

The man opened his eyes, looked upon Bran- 
don first with astonishment, then with speechless 
gratitude, and clasping his hand moaned faintly, 
in broken English, 

‘* Bless de Lor! Sahib!” 

Brandon hurried up on deck and calling some 
of the sailors had the Hindu conveyed there. 
All crowded around him to ask him questions, 
and gradually found out about the attack of 
the pirates. The ship had been becalmed the 
day before, and the Malay proa was in sight, evi- 
dently with evil intentions. ‘They had kept a 
good watch, and when the fog came had some 
hope of escape. But the Malay boats had sought 
them through the fog, and had found them. 


, They had resisted well, but were overpowered by 


numbers. The Hindu had been cook of the ship, 
and had fought till the last by the side of his cap- 
tain. 

Without waiting to hear the Hindu’s story 
Brandon went back to the cabin. The door that 
opened into the inner cabin was shut. He tried 
it. It waslocked. He looked into the keyhole. 
It was locked from the inside. 

**Ts any one there?” he asked. 

A cry of surprise was the sole answer. 

**You are safe. We are friends. Open!” 
cried Brandon. 

Then came the sound of light footsteps, the 
key was turned, the door slided back, and there 
appeared before the astonished eyes of Brandon 
a young girl, who, the moment that she saw him, 
flung herself on her knees in a transport of grati- 
tude and raised her face to Heaven, while her lips 
uttered inaudible words of thanksgiving. 

She was quite a young girl, with a delicate, 
slender frame, and features of extreme loveliness. 
Her complexion was singularly colorless. Her 
eyes were large, dark, and luminous. Her hair 
fell in rich masses over her shoulders. In one 
hand she held a knife, to which she clung with a 
death-like tenacity. 

‘*Poor child!” murmured Brandon, in accents 
of tenderest commiseration. ‘‘It is but little 


| that you could do with that knife.” 


She looked up at him as she knelt, then looked 
at the keen glittering steel, and, with a solemnity 
of accent which showed how deeply she was in 
earnest, murmured, half to herself, 

“*Tt could at least have saved me!” 

Brandon smiled upon her with such a smile as 


| a father might give at seeing the spirit or prowess 


| from all the sailors. 





| of some idolized son. 


‘There is no need,” he said, with a voice of 
deep feeling, ‘‘there is no need of that now. 
You are saved. You are avenged.. Come with 
me.” ‘The girl rose. ‘‘ But wait,” said Bran- 
don, and he looked at her earnestly and most 
pityingly. ‘‘There are things here which you 
should not see. Will you shut your eyes and let 
me lead you ?” 

“*T can bear it,” said the girl. 
shut my eyes.” 

“You must,” said Brandon, firmly, but still 
pityingly, for he thought of that venerable wo- 
man who lay in blood outside the door. The 
girl looked at him and seemed at first as though 
about io refuse. There was something in his 
face so full of compassion, and entreaty, and 
calm control, that she consented. She closed her 
eyes and held out her hand. Brandon took it 
and led her through the place of horror and up 
to the deck. 

Her appearance was greeted with a cry of joy 
The girl looked around. 
She saw the Malays lying dead upon the deck. 
She saw the ship that had rescued, and the proa 
that had terrified her. But she saw no familiar 
face. 

She turned to Brandon with a face of horror, 
and with white lips asked : 

‘“ Where are they all?” 

*“Gone,” said Brandon. 

‘What! All?” gasped the girl. 

‘* All—except yourself and the cook.” 

She shuddered from head to foot; at last, 
coming closer to Brandon, she whispered: ‘‘ And 
my nurse— ?”” 

Brandon said nothing, but, with a face full of 
meaning, pointed upward. The girl understood 
him: She reeled, and would have fallen had not 
Brandon supported her. Then she covered her 
face with her hands, and, staggering away to a 
seat, sank down and wept bitterly. 

All were silent. Even the rough sailors re- 
spected that grief. Rough! Who does not know 
that sailors are often the most tender-hearted of 
men, and always the most impulsive, and most 
quick to sympathy ? P 

So now they said nothing, but stood in groups 
sorrowing in her sorrow. ‘The Captain, mean- 
while, had revived, ‘and was already on his feet 
looking around ‘upon the scene. The Hindu 
also had gained strength with every throb of his 
heart and every breath of the air. 

But suddenly a cry arose from one of the men 
who stood nearest the hatchway. 

‘*'The ship is sinking!” : 

Every one started, Yes, the ship was sink- 
ing. No one had noticed it; but the water was 
already within a few feet of the top. No doubt 
Zangorri had been scuttling her when he rushed 
out of the hold at the noise of the attack. 

There was nothing left but to hasten away. 
There was time to save nothing. The bodies of 
the dead had to be left with the ship for their 
tomb. Ina short time they had all hurried into 
the boat and were pulling away. But not too 
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soon. For scarcely had they pulled away half 
a dozen boat-lengths from the ship than the wa- 
ter, which had been rising higher and higher, 
more rapidly every moment, rushed madly with 
a final onset to secure its prey; and with a groan 
like that of some living thing the ship went 
down. i 

A yell came from over the water. It rose 
from the Malay proa, which was moving away as 
fast as the long sweeps could carryher. But the 
dead were not revenged only. They were re- 
membered, Not long after reaching the Falcon 
the sailors were summoned to the side which 
looked toward the spot where the ship had sunk, 
and the solemn voice of Brandon read the burial- 
service of the Church. 

And as he read that service he understood the 
fate which he had escaped when the ship passed 
Coffin Island without noticing his signal. 
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CHAPTER X. 
BEATRICE, 

Ir was natural that a young girl who had gone 
through so fearful an ordeal should for some time 
feel its effects. Her situation excited the warm- 
est sympathy of all on board the ship; and her 
appearance was such as might inspire a chival- 
rous respect in the hearts of those rough but 
kindly and sensitive sailors who had taken part 
in her rescue. 

Her whole appearance marked her as one of 
no common order. ‘There was about her an air 
of aristocratic grace which inspired involuntary 
respect; an elegance of manner and complete 
self-possession which marked perfect breeding. 
Added to this, her face had something which is 
greater even than beauty—or at least something 
without which beauty itself is feeble—namely, 
character and expression. Her soul spoke out 
in every lineament of her noble features, and 
threw around her the charm of spiritual exalta- 
tion. 

To such a charm as this Brandon did not seem 
indifferent. His tsual self-abstraction seemed 
to desert him for atime. The part that he had 
taken in her rescue of itself formed a tie between 
them; but there was another bond in the fact 
that he alone of all on board could associate with 
her on equal terms, as a high-bred gentleman with 
a high-bred lady. . 

The Hindu had at once found occupation, for 
Brandon, who had seen the stuff that was in him, 
offered to take him for his servant. He said that 
his name was Assgeelo, but he was commonly 
called Cato, and preferred that name to any oth- 
er. He regarded Brandon as his saviour, with 
all the superstition which Hindus can feel, and 
looked up to this saviour as a superior being. The 
offer of employment was eagerly accepted, and 
Cato at once entered upon the few duties which 
his sitaation could require on ship-board. 

Meanwhile the young lady remained unknown. 
At first she spent the greater part of her time in 
her room, and only came out at meal-times, when 
the sadness of her face prevented any thing ex- 
cept the most distant and respectful courtesy. 
No one knew her name, and no one asked it. 
Cato was ignorant of it. She and the old nurse 
had only been known to him as the young missis 
and the old missis. 

Brandon, roused from his indifference, did all 
in his power to mitigate the gloom of this fair 
young creature, whom fate had thrown in his 
way. He found that his attentions were not un- 
acceptable. At length she came out more fre- 
quently, and they became companions on the 
quarter-deck. 

Brandon was touched by the exhibition which 
she had made of her gratitude to himself. She 
persisted in regarding him alone as the one to 
whom she owed her life, and apologized to him 
for her selfishness in giving way so greatly to her 
grief. After a time she ventured to tell him the 
story of the voyage which she had been making. 
She was on her way from China to England. 
Her father lived in England, but she had passed 
her life in Hong-Kong, having been brought up 
there by the old nurse, who had accompanied 
her on her voyage until that fearful calamity. 

She told him at different times that her father 
was a merchant who had business all over the 
world, and that he had of late taken up his sta- 
tion in his own home and sent for her. 

Of her father she did not say much, and did 
not seem to know much. She had never seen 
him. She had been in Hong-Kong ever since 
she could remember. She believed, however, 
that she was born in England, but did not know 
for certain. Her nurse had not known her till 
she had gone to China. 

It was certainly a curious life, but quite nat- 
ural, when a busy merchant devotes all his 
thoughts to business, and but little attention to 
his family. She had no mother, but thought she 
must have died in India. Yet she was not sure. 
Of all this, however, she expected to hear when 
she reached home and met her father. 

By the time that she had been a month on 
board Brandon knew much of the events of her 
simple life. He saw the strange mixture of fear 
and longing with which she looked forward to a 
*mecting with her father. He learned that she 

had a brother, also, whom she had never seen, 
for her father kept his son with himself. He 
could not help looking with inexpressible pity on 
one so lovely, yet so neglected. 

Otherwise, as far as mere money was con- 
cerned, she had never suffered. Her accom- 
plishments were numerous. She was passion- 
ately fond of music, and was familiar with all 
the classic compositions, Her voice was finely 


trained, for she had enjoyed the advantage of 
the instructions of an Italian maestro, who had 
been banished, and had gone out to Hong-Kong 
as band-master in the Twentieth Regiment. She 
could speak French fluently, and had read al- 
most every thing. 

Now after finding out all this, Brandon had 


not found out her name. Embarrassments 
arose sometimes, which she could not help no- 
ticing, from this very cause, and yet she said 
nothing about it. Brandon did not like to ask 
her abruptly, since he saw that she did not re- 
spond to his hints. So he conjectured and won- 
dered. He thought that her name must be of 
the lordliest kind, and that she for some reason 
wished to keep it a secret; perhaps she wag no- 
ble, and did not like to tell that name which had 
been stained by the occupations of trade. All 
this Brandon thought. 

Yet as he thought this, he was not insensible 
to the music of her soft, low voice, the liquid 
tenderness of her eye, and the charm of her 
manner. She seemed at once to confide herself 
to him—to own the superiority of his nature, 
and seek shelter in it. Circumstances threw 
them exclusively into one another’s way, and 
they found each other so congenial that they 
took advantage of circumstances to the utmost. 

There were others as well as Brandon who 
found it awkward not to have any name by which 
to address her, and chief of these was the good 
Captain. After calling her Ma’am and Miss in- 
differently for about a month he at last determ- 
ined to ask her directly ; so, one day at the din- 
ner-table, he said : 

***T most humbly beg your pardon, ma’am; 
but I do not know your name, and have never 
had a chance to find it out. If it’s no offense, 
perhaps you would be so good as to tell it?” 

The young lady thus addressed flushed crim- 
son, then looked at Brandon, who was gazing 
fixedly on his plate, and with visible embarrass- 
ment said, very softly, ‘* Beatrice.” 

‘*B. A. Treachy,” said the Captain. ‘Ah! 
I hope, Miss Treachy, you will pardon me; but 
I really found it so everlasting confusing.” 

A faint smile crossed the lips of Brandon. 


But Beatrice did not smile. She looked a little 
frightened, and then said: 

**Oh, that is only my Christian name!” 

‘*Christian name!” said the Captain. 
can that be a Christian name ?” 

‘*My surname is—’”’ She hesitated, and then, 
with an effort, pronounced the word ‘‘ Potts.” 

‘**Potts !’” said the Captain, quickly, and with 
evident surprise. ‘‘Oh—well, I hope you will 
excuse me.” 

But the face of Beatrice turned to an ashen 
hue as she marked the effect which the mention 
of that name had produced on Brandon. He 
had been looking at his plate like one involved 
in thought. As he heard the name his head fell 
forward, and he caught at the table to steady 
himself. He then rose abruptly with a cloud 
upon his brow, his lips firmly pressed together, 
and his whole face seemingly transformed, and 
hurried from the cabin. 

She did not see him again for a week. He 
pleaded illness, shut himself in his state-room, 
and was seen by no one but Cato, 

Beatrice could not help associating this change 
in Brandon with the knowledge of her name. 
That name was hateful to herself. A fastidious 
taste had prevented her from volunteering to tell 
it; and as no one asked her directly it had not 
been known. . And now, since she had told it, 
this was the result. 

For Brandon’s conduct she could imagine only 
one cause. He had felt shocked at such a ple- 
beian name. 

The fact that.she herself hated her name, and 
saw keenly how ridiculously it sounded after such 
a name as Beatrice, only made her feel the more 
indignant with Brandon. ‘‘ His own name,” she 
thought, bitterly, ‘‘is plebeian—not so bad as 
mine, it is true, yet still it is plebeian. Why 
should he feel so shocked at mine?” Of course, 
she knew him only as ‘“‘ Mr. Wheeler.” ‘‘ Per- 
haps he has ‘imagined that I had some grand 
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name, and, learning my true one, has lost his 








“SHE GAVE HERSELF ENTIRELY UP TO THE JOY OF SONG.” 








illusion. He formerly esteemed me. He now 
despises me.” 

Beatrice was cut to the heart; but she was 
too proud to show any feeling whatever. She 
frequented the quarter-deck as before; though 
now she had no companion except, at turns, the 
good-natured Captain and the mate. The lon- 
ger Brandon avoided her the more indignant she 
felt. Her outraged pride made sadness impos- 
sible. 





Brandon remained in his state-room for about 
two weeks altogether. When at length he made 
his appearance on the quarter-deck he found 
Beatrice there, who greeted him with a distant 
bow. 

There was a sadness in his face as he ap- 
proached and took-a seat near her which at once 
disarmed her, drove away all indignation, and 
aroused pity. 

‘*You have been sick,” she said, kindly, and 
with some emotion. 

‘¢Yes,” said Brandon, in a low voice, ‘‘ but 
now that I am able to go about again my first 
act is to apologize to you for my rudeness in 
quitting the table so abruptly as to make it seem 
like a personal insult to you. Now I hope you 
will believe me when I say that an insult to you 
from me is impossible. Something like a spasm 
passed over my nervous system, and I had to 
hurry to my room.” 

‘“*T confess,” said Beatrice, frankly, “‘that I 
thought your sudden departure had something to 
do with the conversation about me. I am very 
sorry indeed that I did you such a wrong; I 
might have known you better. Will you forgive 
me?” 

Brandon smiled, faintly. 
who must forgive.” 

‘*But I hate my name so,” burst out Beatrice. 

Brandon said nothing. 


**You are the one 





** Don’t you? Now confess.” 

**How can I—” he began. 

**You do, you do!” she cried, vehemently ; 
**but I don’t care—for I hate it.” . 

Brandon looked at her with a sad, weary smile, 
and said nothing, ‘‘You are sick,” she said; ‘‘I 
am thoughtless. I see that my name, in some 
way or other, recalls painful thoughts. How 
wretched it is for me to give pain to others ?” 

Brandon looked at her appealingly, and said, 
**You give pain? . Believe me! believe me! 
there is nothing but happiness where you are.” 

At this Beatrice looked confused and changed 
the conversation.. There seemed after this to be 
a mutual understanding between the two to avoid 
the subject of her name, and although it was 
a constant mortification to Beatrice, yet she be- 
lieved that on his part there was no contempt for 
the name, but something very different, some- 
thing associated with better memories. 

They now resumed their old walks and con- 
vergations. Every day bound them more close- 
ly to one another, and each took it for granted 
that the other would be the constant companion 
of every hour in the day. 

Both had lived unusual lives. Beatrice had 
much to say about her Hong-Kong life, the 
Chinese, the British officers, and the festivities 
of garrison life. Brandon had lived for years in 
Australia, and was familiar with all the round of 
events which may be met with in that country. 
He had been born in England, and had lived 
there, as has already been mentioned, till he was 
almost a man, so that he had much to say about 
that mother-land concerning which Beatrice felt 
such curiosity. Thus they settled down again 
naturally and inevitably into constant association 
with each other. 

Whatever may have been the thoughts of Bran- 
don during the fortnight of his seclusion, or what- 
ever may have been the conclusion to which he 
came, he carefully refrained from the most re- 
mote hint at the home or the prospects of Bea- 





trice. . He found her on the seas, and he was 
content to take her as she was. Her name was 
a common one. She might be connected with 
his enemy, or she might not. For his part, he 
did not wish to know. 

Beatrice also showed equal care in avoiding 
the subject. The effect which had been produced 
by the mention of her name was still remembered, 
and, whatever the cause may have been, both this 
and her own strong dislike to it prevented her 
from ever making any allusion either to her fa- 
ther or to any one of her family. She had no 
scruples, however, about talking of her Hong- 
Kong life, in which one person seemed to have 
figured most prominently—a man who had lived 
there for years, and given her instruction in mu- 
sic. He was an Italian, of whom she knew no- 
thing whatever but his name, with the exception 
of the fact that he had been unfortunate in Eu- 
rope, and had come out to Hong-Kong as band- 
master of the Twentieth Regiment. His name 
was Paolo Langhetti. 

‘*Do you like music?” asked Brandon, ab- 
ruptly. 

** Above all things,” said Beatrice, with an in- 
tensity of emphasis which spoke of deep feeling. 





** Do you play ?” 

‘* Somewhat.” 

**Do you sing ?” 

‘* A little. I was considered a good singer in 


| Hong-Kong; but that is nothing. I sang in the 


Cathedral. Langhetti was kind enough to praise 
me; but then he was so fond of me that what- 
ever I did was right.” 

Brandon was silent for a little while. ‘ Lan- 
ghetti was fond of you?” he repeated, interrog- 
atively, and in a voice of singular sweetness. 

‘**Very,” returned Bea.rice, musingly. ‘* He 

| always called me ‘ Bice’—sometimes ‘Bicetta,’ 
‘Bicinola,’ ‘Bicina;’ it was his pretty Italian 
way. But oh, if you could hear him play! 
He could make the violin speak like a human 
voice. He used to think in music. He seemed 
to me to be hardly human sometimes.” 

** And he loved to hear you sing ?” said Bran- 
don, ‘n the same voice. 

‘* He used to praise me,” said Beatrice, meek- 
ly. ‘‘ His praise used to gratify, but it did not 
deceive me. Iam not conceited, Mr. Wheeler.” 

‘* Would you sing for me?” asked Brandon, 
in accents almost of entreaty, looking at her with 
an imployjng expression. 

Beatrice’s head fell. ‘‘ Not now—not yet— 
not here,” she murmured, with a motion of her 
hand. ‘‘ Wait till we pass beyond this ocean. 
It seems haunted.” 

Brandon understood her tone and gesture. 

But the weeks passed, and the months, and 
they went over the seas, touching at Mauritius, 
and afterward at Cape Town, till finally they 
entered the Atlantic Ocean, and sailed North. 
During all this time their association was close 
and continuous. In her presence Brandon soft- 
ened ; the sternness of his features relaxed, and 
the great purpose of his life grew gradually 
fainter. 

One evening, after they had entered the At- 
lantic Ocean, they were standing by the stern 
of the ship looking at the waters, when Brandon 
repeated his request. 

‘* Would you be willing to sing now?” he 
asked, gently, and in the same tone of entreaty 
which he had used before. 

Beatrice looked at him for a moment without 
speaking. Then she raised her face and looked 
up at the sky, with a deep abstraction in her 
eyes, as though in thought. Her face, usually 
colorless, now, in the moonlight, looked like 
marble; her dark hair hung in peculiar folds 
over her brow—an arrangement which was an- 

tique in its style, and gave her the look of a 
statue of one of the Muses. Her straight, Gre- 
cian features, large eyes, thin lips, and well- 
rounded chin—all had the same classic air, and 
Brandon, as he looked at her, wondered if she 
knew how fair she was. She stood for a mo- 
ment in silence, and then began. It was a mar- 
velous and a memorable epoch in Brandon’s life. 
The scene around added its inspiration to the 
voice of the singer. The ocean spread afar away 
before them till the verge of the horizon seemed 
to blend sea and sky together. Overhead the 
dim sky hung, dotted with innumerable stars, 
prominent among which, not far above the ho- 
rizon, gleamed that glorious constellation, the 
Southern Cross. Beatrice, who hesitated for a 
moment as if to decide upon her song, at last 
caught her idea from this scene around her, and 
began one of the most magnificent of Italian 
compositions : 
“T cieli immensi narrano 
Del grand Iddio la gloria.” 

Her first notes poured forth with a sweetness 
and fullness that arrested the attention of all on 
board the ship. It was the first time she had 
sung, as she afterward said, since Langhetti had 
left Hong-Kong, and she gave herself entirely 
| up to the joy of song. Her voice, long silent, 
| instead of having been injured by the sorrow 
; through which she had passed, was pure, full, 
marvelous, and thrilling. A glow like some di- 
vine inspiration passed over the marble beauty 
of her classic features; her eyes themselves seem- 
ed to speak of all that glory of which she sang, 
as the sacred fire of genius flashed from them. 

| At those wonderful notes, so generous and so 
| penetrating with their sublime meaning, all on 
board the ship looked and listened with amaze- 
ment. ‘The hands of the steersman held the 
wheel listlessly. Brandon’s own soul was filled 
with the fullest effects. He stood watching her 
figure, with its inspired lineaments, and thought 
of the fabled prodigies of music spoken of in an- 
cient story. He thought of Orpheus hushing all 
animated nature to calm by the magic of his 
song. At last all thoughts of his own left him, 
and nothing remained but that which the song 
of Beatrice swept over his spirit. 

But Beatrice saw nothing and heard nothing 
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except the scene before her, with its grand in- 
spiration. and her own utterance of its praise. 
Brandon’s own soul was more and more over- 
come; the divine voice thrilled over his heart ; 
he shuddered and uttered a low sigh of rapture. 

‘¢ My God!” he exclaimed as she ended; ‘I 
never before heard any thing like this. I never 
dreamed of such a thing. Is there on earth an- 
other such a voice as yours? Will I ever again 
hear any thing like it? Your song is like a 
voice from those heavens of which you sing. It 
is a new revelation.” 

He poured forth these words with passionate 


impetuosity. Beatrice smiled. ; 
‘‘Langhetti used to praise me,” she simply, 
rejoined. 


‘* You terrify me,” said he. 

‘* Why ?” asked Beatrice, in wonder. 

‘*Bécause your song works upon me like a 
spell, and all my soul sinks away, and all my 
will is weakened to nothingness.” 

Beatrice looked at him with a mournful smile. 
‘Then you have the true passion for music,” 
she said, ‘‘if this be so. For my part it is the 
joy of my life, and I hope to give up all my life 
to it.” 

**Do you expect to see Langhetti when you 
reach England?” asked Brandon, abruptly. 

‘**T hope so,” said she, musingly. 





A CHAT ABOUT WHAT THE 
FRENCH EMPRESS WEARS. 


y= can find scarcely a grisette in all Paris 
who does not claim to have had a hand in 
the making up of the Empress’s trousseau; and 
the shops in the French capital which bear over 
their doors the words Fournisseurs de l’ Impéra- 
trice are almost innumerable. Of course, no 
Frenchman would dare announce such a thing 
without due authority; and yet how can it be 
possible, I have been asked, that all these trades- 
people have that rank? The answer is simple. 

At the time of the Empress’s marriage a spe- 
cific sum was appropriated to her for the pur- 
pose of providing her with a trousseau worthy of 
the high rank she was about to assume. As this 
sum was very large it was deemed best not to 
give the order to any one house of lingérie in 
Paris, but to distribute it over half-a-dozen or 
more, that many persons might benefit by the 
outlay. It is in this manner that the numerous 
Furnishers of the Empress may be accounted 
for. 

The articles provided for the Empress were 
of course of the richest description—only the 
finest linen and the finest laces being employed. 
Not that any person was deputized to go about 
to the different shops and choose what quality 
of linen or lace was to be used; but a sort of 
half-official order was given to the lingéres chosen 
to furnish the trousseau, and it was understood 
that the best of every thing was to be furnished, 
the bill to be within a certain limit fixed before- 
hand. 

The embroiderers of Nancy and the Valen- 
ciennes lace-makers were for months employed 
on their delicate fabrics destined to grace the 
clothing of the future sovereign ; the linen-mills 
of Holland and Ireland gave up their best for 
the same purpose; and the grisettes of Paris 
worked night and day over the trousseau, which 
has since become a sort of lingerial classic. 

Every thing was furnished by the dozen— 
many articles by the gross; and though fourteen 
years have elapsed since Eugénie’s marriage, one 
of her lady's maids told me that there were arti- 
cles of clothing now in her chests of drawers, 
which had come with her trousseau, but which 
she had never yet once worn. Of course many 
additions have been made to it; as at one time 
when the Empress fancied she was getting stout 
she would wear none but sacque chemises, fear- 
ing the bulk resulting from the fullness of the 
ordinary make; even carrying her fears so far 
as to refuse to wear flannel in the coldest weath- 
er, until a severe cold and the discovery of her 
lack of proper clothing by Doctor Conneau forced 
her to take to flannel; and from that hour the 
days of proscription for the full chemises which 
came with her trousseau were over. 

In the early days of her reign Eugénie was 
curiously fond of purple. Many people affirm- 
ed that she took the words of the Bible in their 
literal sense, and believed that ‘‘ purple and fine 
linen” were the only legitimate regal wear; but 
others—and with these others I agree—think that 
she was aware how extremely becoming purple 
was to her fair complexion, and was therefore 
fond of arraying herself in the rich tint. Bon- 
nets, boots, hats, gloves, cloaks, stockings, hair- 
ribbons, and even garters were all made to suit 
the Imperial taste. Various experiments in the 
color were tried to please the Empress’s fancy ; 
and to these experiments are due those beautiful 
and varied shades known as mauve, Magenta, 
and Solferino. The Paris shop-windows were 
lined with purple goods, labeled variously ‘‘ Vio- 
let Impérial,” “ Violet de la Souveraine,” and 
i Viole de T Impératrice.” 

The rage for the color spread like an epidemic. 
Every body must have something purple. Pur- 
ple noses, which had been acquired by long and 
steadily-pursued cheering and inebriating proc- 
esses, were in great favor; a black-and-blue 
eye, when it had begun to turn on the purple, 
was rather an adornment than otherwise. 

But this furore for purple was destined to re- 
ceive a sudden and an unexpected shock. The 
Empress was in the habit of giving away such 


portions of her wardrobe as she had ceased to | 


use to her maids, and during the purple days of 
course the gifts were purpie. 

One day a young nobleman solicited the honor 
of an iuterview with the Empress, and was usher- 








ple, and the gentleman, knowing the Empress’s 
penchant for the color, supposed of course it was 
she, and, advancing slightly, bent his knee, say- 
ing at the same time, 

‘*T thank her Majesty for the honor of this in- 


terview.” 

At this moment her Maj appeared at an- 
other door, and said, in a laughing tone, 

“ce 


Well, Monsieur le Comte, do you kneel to 
my maid?” 

All might have been well enough if it had end- 
ed here, but Monsieur le Comte, horrified at the 
mistake he had made, deepened the faux pas 
still further by instantly replying: 

‘*Oh pardon—a thousand pardons, Madame. 
I thought at the moment, and from the dress, 
that it was my sovereign.” 

The Empress’s brow clouded, and she motion- 
ed the maid to leave the room. 

‘*T may inform Monsieur le Comte,” said she, 
‘*that this mistake I consider almost an insult. 
How is it possible to mistake Eugénie de Mon- 
tijo, Countess of Teba, Empress of the French, 
for a waiting-woman ?” 

The explanation lay in three words. The pur- 
ple dress—the purple dress. General as was the 
fashion he had never noticed any other lady 
wearing a purple dress. He thought the Em- 
press alone wore it. She dismissed him haugh- 
tily; and the interview resulted in nothing but 
indignation on the part of the Empress and dis- 
comfort on the part of the young nobleman. 

The cc e of this incident was that the 
Empress summoned all her maids who were then 
on duty at the Palace, and issued then and there 
an edict to the effect that henceforth and forever 
no one employed in the Palace was to wear any 
dress or article of dress which had previously 
been worn by the Empress; and that in future 
all clothing donated by the Empress to her 
maids was to be sold at private sale, and was to 
be out of the Palace in twenty-four hours after 
the bestowal of her majesty’s effects. 

This little episode also caused the depreciation 
of the color in the Empress’s fancy. She aban- 
doned purple in all its forms. Even now, though 
some years have elapsed since this incident oc- 
curred, she is rarely seen in a purple dress. 
Manve, however, which is:of course but purple 
with a difference, is favored by her approval. - 

The sales of clothing of which I have spoken 
are conducted with the strictest privacy; and it 
is considered an extraordinary favor to get an 
invitation to them. The Empress’s lady’s-maids 
communicate to the lady’s-maids of Duchesses, 
Princesses, and other ladies who frequent, the 
Tuileries, the fact that the Empress will make 
her quarterly or half-yearly gifts of wardobe.to 
them on such a day, and the day following.the 
dresses will be sold. These ladies either, flock 





to the palace themselves on that day, or send: 


their maids to choose for them whatis to-be 
bought at a reasonable enough price. Ne e- 
less, there is not the great demand for these arti- 
cles which one might suppose; but the reason is 
obvious. Duchessesand princesses do not much, 
care to wear second-hand. dresses even when th 
have been. first-hand with an Empress; - muc 
less do they-relish visiting the Palace. with: those 
dresses on their backs. Se 

‘To compare the recent ai ed salé of Mrs. 
Lincoln’s wardrobe in, any particular to the. sale, 
of Eugénie’s wardrobe is an absurdity, In the 
first place, the Empress does not. sell it at. all— 
she only gives her cast-off dresses to. her serv- 
ants, and there, is an end of it so, far‘as she:is 
concerned. Her servants sell’ them: privately, 
admitting none but very privileged.’ to 
the sale, and there is not the least public ity to 
the affair. I think if‘any newspaper editor in 
France were even. to slightly itemize such a fact 
it might be worse for him. 


The first of these sales whieh I attended was _ 


in the spring-time, when Eugénie had made. a 
six-months’ distribution, which included neces- 
sarily a great many ball dresses. 

By what right I attended these exclusive sales, 
since I was neither a titled lady nor a lady’s-maid, 
is a question which may present itself to the read- 
er, If I should set out to explain in detail my 
position at the French Court at that time I should 
only take up a deal of space with a matter which 
would be pronounced unusually egotistical by my 
democratic critics. It is enough to say that I did 
attend them at intervals of several months, and 
that I never heard of any other American who 
enjoyed the same privilege. 

The room in which the dresses were exposed 


was on the fourth-floor of the Palace of the Tuil- . 


eries, and was a comfortably-furnished apart- 
ment of the olden style. ‘The dresses were ar- 
ranged in lots; one lot, for instance, being made 
up of robes at twenty dollars each, another at 
thirty, another at forty, others at fifty, sixty, and 
so on. 

At that time, before war-prices had made me 
unhappily to know that a dollar for all toilet 
purposes is worth no more than about twenty 
sous, French money, the prices fixed for athe 
dresses seemed large enough; so large that I 
remember fumbling over the dresses with my 
fingers, pooh-poohing at them a little as being no 
better second-hand from an Empress than from 
any body else, and at last only buying one dress 
and some little article of lingerie. Now—oh! 
it seems to me if I were there now I would glad- 
ly buy the whole roomful, so cheap were they! 

Ball-dresses of tulle, embroidered or plain, 
with a very elegant white silk under-skirt at- 
tached to each dress, were sold for twenty dol- 
lars apiece. The tulle was in many cases torn, 
and therefore almost valueless, but at our present 
prices, and even at second-hand, twenty dollars 
was the merest trifle for the elegant white silk 


| under-dress, which was ia every case immensely 


ed into a room, at one of the windows of which a | 


lady was standing with her back toward him. 
This lady was dressed from head to foot in pur- 


long, immensely full, and of a beautiful, sweep- 
ing, train-like cut. I remember saying to the 


| lady who was selling the dresses (for she was a 


| dady, though that title was withheld her by se- | 





vére aristocratic laws) that it seemed rather ex- 
travagant even in an Empress to have a new silk 
skirt for every tulle dress when she was giving 
two and three balls a week, and having a new 
dress for every ball. She replied that what I 
said was quite true, and that with dresses which 
were made in the Palace more economy was ob- 
served, but that those which came from the great 
magnates of dress-makers outside permitted of 
no ecgnomy. She said that the Empress herself 
so far exercised economy as to cause rich laces 
to be transferred from one dress to another, and 
on no occasion was.a bit of real lace ever given 
for sale. I noticed a gray silk walking-dress 
which had no buttons on it, and when I asked 
the reason of this I was informed that the Em- 
press had worn a magnificent set of malachite 
buttons with it, whose green, white-streaked lines 
contrasted beautifully with the gray of the silk, 
br » buttons, being too valuable to be given 
aw .1 been removed. I asked the price of 
this dress, and was told it was only twenty dol- 
lars (one hundred francs). I immediately con- 
cluded to take it; but I had only seen the waist 
of it, and what was my disappcintment when the 
skirt was produced to find it so stained around 
the bottom as to be quite unfit for use—at least 
for my use, being, like Rosalind, ‘‘more than 
common tall.” ‘This dress the Empress had 
worn about the Park at St. Cloud, and, not 
deigning to raise it on rainy mornings, had thus 
ruined the sale of it for her maids. For a short- 
er person the mud-stained bottom might have 
been cut off, and so an elegant dress obtained at 
a most reasonable price. ‘lhe convenient ‘‘ short 
dress,” it is almost unnecessary to add, was not 
then in fashion. 

Many of the Empress’s dresses had been sold 
before [ arrived, and were then laid off separate- 
ly on one of the sofas in the room. Among these 
were several beautiful organdies, of superfine 
texture and artistic pattern. I observed that 
these dresses had a large new piece belonging to 
them, sometimes as much as two or three yards 
—snufficient to make new waist and sleeves. 
This of course rendered them very desirable pur- 
chases. The Baroness de Bailleul, who was with 
me at this sale, asked the Empress’s lady’s-maid. 
why it was that these dresses had remnants, and 
the others had none. She answered that these 
dresses were made in the palace, and all pieces 
were saved, whereas dress-makers outside never 
sent home any pieces; an experience which is 
only too common, even with less illustrious pat- 
ronizers of dress-makers. . 

I bought a white muslin dress of a fineness of 
texture such as I have. never seen outside of a 
cambric pocket-handkerehief. ‘There were in- 
numerable muslin skirts sewn into the waist- 
band, though this dress had no silk underslip ; 
the fine, thin muslin reached to the throat and 
came to the wrists: But the underwaist was so 
very décolleté that, in my view, it was too im- 
modest to be worn, The maid said the Empress 
liked her dresses very décolletées, and at the next 
ball at the Tuileries I observed what I had never 
before noticed, thather dress was cut so low, 
particularly at the back, that her shoulder-blades 
were completely exposed. Eugénie’s loveliness, 
howeyer, is of that’saint-like character that with 
her all extravagances of toilet may be overlooked. 

‘The mustin which ‘I bought had never 
been, washed,’ andthe maid told me the Empress 
never-wore muslin dresses after their first fresh- 
ness had worn off: 0. L. 
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IVE CHARMING BOOKS FOR YOUNG 


GRIMM’S GOBLINS. Selected, from the House- 
hold Stories of the Broruxns Germ. A handsome 
small quarto volum ‘h Hustrations in ‘Colors 

from CrourksHank’s designs. $1 50. 

These ok stories by those famous story- 
tellers, the Grimm Brothers, will be a rare treat to-all 
intelligent young folks; and the full-page colored il- 
lustrations will complete the attractiveness of this 
elegant volume. : 

IL. INBOWS FOR CHILDREN. Edited by Mrs. 
L. Maria Cutty. ANew Edition. With 2s Illus- 
trations. $150. 

iI. SNOW-BERRIES. By AttceCary. With Illus- 
trations. $150, 4 

A collection of Forty-four Stories and Poems, by one 
of the best writers for Young Folks. 

IV. QUEER LITTLE PEOPLE. By Mrs. Harker 
Brrcuer Stowe. Illustrated. $150. 

V. STORIES AND SIGHTS OF FRANCE AND 
ITALY. A New Book for Boys and Girls. By 
Grace GREENWwoop. Illustrated. $150. 

** For sale by - —, Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt 0, ice, by t isher's, 

it Of price, By the WOO ENOM & FIELDS, Boston. 


ALL FASHIONS. DUPLEX SKIRTS. 
J. W. BRADLEY'S celebrated Patent Duplex El- 
liptic (or Double Spring) Skirts are the most durable 
and economical Skirt made, each hoop being com- 
osed of two finely tempered steel springs, ingenious- 
i, braided firmly together, edge to edge; and while 
they are very flexible and easy to the wearer, they are 
also the strongest and most serviceable skirt worn. 
They are made in the most fashionable and elegant 
shapes for Reception, Promenade, Opera, Carriage, 
Church, House, and Street Dress. The above are the 
most popular styles of Skirts ever introduced. At re- 
tail in all first-class stores in the United States. At 
wholesale by the sole owners of the patent, WESTS, 
BRADLEY & CARY, office and warerooms, Nos. 97 
Chambers and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, New York. 


EED SEWING MACHINE. 
First Premium at 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867 ; 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR, Pittsburg, 1867 ; 
ILLINOIS a i sod 
NEW HAMPSHIRE ‘“ “x 
NEW YORK “ = 
For best variety of work executed. Also many County 
Fairs. In fact, wherever the WEED is introduced as 
a competitor, it a bears off the palm. 
New York Office, 613 Broadway, New York. 


ETTAM’S GALVANO-ELECTRO-ME- 
TALLIC INSOLES, BELTS, AND ARMLETS, 

for the cure of Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, Col 
Feet, and all diseases of the Blood and Nerves. Send 
for a Circular. LORIN BROO SONS, Boot and 











KS & 
Shoe Dealers, 434 Broadway, New York, Sole Agents. 


THE GREAT 
MERICAN TEA COMPANY 


have just received 
0 LL CAR: 
of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are rages ye! receiving 
large invoices of the ‘finest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices :. 
we (black), 50¢c., 60c., 70¢., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 

r tb. 

Mxep (green and black), 50c., 60c.; 70c., 80c., 90c. ; 
best, $1 per fb. 
jw Eneuisn Breaxrast, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 





$110; best, per tb. 
bora (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 


Youne Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1 
$110; best, $1 25 per Ib. ere 

Unoo.orep Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per ib. 

GunrowbeER, $1 25; best, $1.50 per Ib. 

Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

ENOH BREAKFAST AND Dinner Correr, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by oes oat Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 





To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Great Amertoan Tra Company), 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or ag eae some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second. The Banker makes — profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 pei 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average protit of about 
10 per cent. 

Fifth, The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 
of about 10 per cent. : 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 

t 


We propose to do away with all these various 
profits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselyes—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas.at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than a dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party's name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 pom g 33 Vesey street. ‘ 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one third by sending 
directly to 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Boevs or Imiratrons. 

We have no branches, and do not in any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 
Order of 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recc ded by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 
viz.: 





American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
Judd, Editor. : 
Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, - 
D.D., Editor. : 
- — Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 
itor. 
Christian “Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. " 
Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field aud J. 
G. Craighead, Editors. \ ; 
Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Ss Editor. — 
Christian Intelligencer, E. S. Porter, D.D., Editor 
mune New York City, William C. Bowen, 
ublisher. ? 
The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 
Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. i 
Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 
We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published 
Club Lists. 
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N ALL, BLACK & CO. TRST PREMIU. REEMAN and BURR. 
€ G: GUNTHER rm s B : ” 565 and 567 Broadway, F oe INSTITUTE FAIR, 1867, F OVERCOATS, 
have now open their Corner of Prince Street, has been awarded to 5 


ENTIRE STOCK OF LADIES’ FURS, 
comprising one of the iargest assortments, and 
anne’ manufactured for the 

ITY TRADE. 

Attention is particularly directed to their 
NOVELTIES 
for the season, page 
BROWN FUR SEAL SACQU 

ST EE 
BLACK ASTRAKAN LAMB SACQUES, 
GRAY KRIMMER LAMB SACQUES. 


Also some specially imported styles of 
PARIS AND LO ee BASQUES, VESTS, 


UFFS, 3 
very rich and elegant in ad designs, and exhibited 
a 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
in Fur Boas, Neckties, and Scarfs. 
aemae “NEW STYLES in Ladies’ Fur Turbans, 
FANCY FUR TRIMMINGS, &o. 
C.G. GUNTHER & SONS 
FUR DEALERS AND FURRIERS, 
502 anp 504 Broapway. 
peas GOODS 
~ 
POPULAR PRICES, 


FOR LADIES. 











BREAKFAST SHAWLS, SONTAGS, 
COMFORTERS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
CAPES, GARIBALDIS, SACQUES, 

SILK UNDER VESTS, DRAWERS, 
MERINO, COTTON, AND WOOL HOSIERY ; 
KID, CLOTH, and CASTOR GLOVES. 

A LARGE VARIETY OF ELEGANT GOODS AT 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

UNION ADAMS, 

637 Broadway. 
POFULaR TRADE 
at 
POPULAR PRICES 
of all descriptions of 
DRY-GOODS, 
for sale at Waorrsace and Reratt. by 
A. T. STEWART & CO, 
BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
MASON & HAMLIN 
MANUFACTURERS .OF CABINET ORGANS, 


596 Broadway, New York, 
HAVE BEEN AWARDED A 


| emacs PRIZE MEDAL 


at the 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 
making Fifty-nine Highest Premiums taken by them 
within a few years. 











More than fifty styles, in cases of various degrees 
of elegance, with one to twenty-two stops each. 
Prices—$75 to $2500 each. 





NEW CARPETS FOR FALL TRADE, 
COMPRISING 
Axminsters, Royal Wiltons, Velvets, Body Brussels, 
—— Brussels, Extra and Imperial 
hree-plys and Ingrains. 


Oil-cloths, Druggets, Rugs, Mattings, Mats, &c., for 
sale at retail for cash only, and at prices to correspond. 


GEO. E. L. HYATT, 
No. 273 Canal St. 
Between Broadway and £m St. 


OWARD &CO,, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 619 Broapway, N. Y., 

Have just received from their agents in Paris a great 
variety of the latest patterns of Fine Jewelry ; also a 
large assortment of Rich Fancy Goods, from which 
many desirable selections can be made for Wedding 
Presents. They have just opened several cases of Vi- 
enna Fancy Goods, and the tinest assortment of Paris 
Fans ever imported into this country, to which the at- 
tention of the Ladies is especially invited. 

Orders by mail and inquiries in regard to prices will 
receive op attention, and goods will be sent by 
Express to all parts of the country. 








E. WALRAVEN, 
e No. 686 Broadway, 
New York, 


and 
719 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
would call 
THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIO 
to his 
FALL IMPORTATION 


0 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


and 
LINENS. 


Extraordinary efforts have been made to excel in 
the taste, quality, and variety of the fabrics, which 
were personally selected from the celebrated manu- 
factories of the prince cities of Europe— 

Paris, Lyons, St. Gallen, Berlin, Vienna, 
Manchester, and Nottingham. 





A Visit to the Establishment entails No Obligation to 
Purchase. 





FURNITURE DEPARTMENT 
Just Opened. 
@. L. & J. B. KELTY, 
No. 447 Broadway. 


ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFOTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 


CLOCKS, 


WATCHES, BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fanc: 


Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, RHEUMATISM, &o. 


EGEMAN’S GENUINE MEDICINAL 

COD LIVER OIL. Our Oil has stood the test 

of 20 years, and thousands of patients attribute their 

recovery to its use. It is warranted pure. HEGE- 
MAN & CO., Chemists and Druggists, New York. 











25 CENTS TO SAVE 25 DOLLARS. 
EGEMAN’S BENZINE instantly removes 


Paint and Grease Spots, and cleans Gloves, 
Silks, Ribbons, &c., equal to new. Sold by Druggists. 


CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, SORE LIPS, &o., 
CURED AT ONCE BY THE USE OF 
EGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE WITH 
GLYCERINE. Keeps the hands soft in the 
coldest weather. See that you get the genuine. Sold 
by Druggists. 


URNITURE FRAMES 
For Sale to Upholsterers. 
L. KELTY, 
No. 447 Broadway. 


F. W. LASAK’'S SON, 
7 (Established 1823,) : 


RUSS, AMERICAN, and HUDSON'S 
BAY COMPANY'S FURS. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Furs of every description, 
consisting of Mantillas, Pelerines, Collars, Mufis, 
Cuffs, Skating Caps, &c., &c., in Russian and Had- 
son’s Bay Sable, Ermine, Fitch, Mink, Siberian Squir- 
rel, and other Furs; together with a full assortment 
of Sleigh and Lap Robes, Gloves, Carriage Rugs, and 
other articles. 














| All Articles of our own Manufacture, and Warranted 


of Superior Quality and Workmanship. 


F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
520 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


PRINTING INK. 


PALMER & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BU JINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that the 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 


which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 


INOCULAR GLASSES. These celebrated 
Glasses—the most powerful and portable ever 
produced—are arranged for the Opera and out-door 
use. In endless styles. For sale only at 
8. ONS’S, 669} and 1103 Broadway. 


ee AND SPECTACLES, to 
strengthen and improve the sight of old and 
young, without the distressing result of frequent 
changes. Recommended by the medical faculty. For 
sale only at SEMMONS’S, 669} and 1103 Broadway. 


BD ing - GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 











JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
Trape-Mark: GQILLOTT, Name and Desig- 
Warranted. nating Number. 


The well known ort@rnat and porutar Numbers, 
303—404—170—351, 


having been assumed by other makers, we desire to 
caution the public in respect to said imitations. 
ASK FOR GILLOTT'S. 


CAUTION. An injunction was granted by the Su- 
preme Court (New York) at General Term, January, 
1867, against the use by others of the Number 303. 


JOS. GILLOTT & SONS, 
No. 91 John St., New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. « 


ATERS’ PIANO-FORTES, Grand, 

Square, and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, 

Curch, Gem, and Cabinet Organs—the best_ manufac- 

tured—to Let, and rent applied if purchased ; month- 

ly installments received. Second-hand oe at great 

bargains. Factory and Warerooms, No. 481 Broad- 
way, New York, HORACE WATERS & CO. 


LARS FINE FURS. 

New and Fashionable Styles in Sable, Mink, 

Royal Ermine, Seal, Astrakahn, and Squirrel. Also 

all the latest styles in ROUND HATS for Ladies, 

Misses, and Children. GLOW & his 
Hatters and Furriers, 185 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Qt ater ISLAND FANCY DYEING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OFFICE, 5 and 7 John Street, New York; 
Branch Offices, 748 Broadway, New York, 
269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, and 

47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 














This Establishment, so tone known to the country, 
continues to Dye and Clean all kinds of Dress Goods, 
either in the Piece or in Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Shawls, &c., of Silk, Satin, Velvet, 
Merino, and other fabrics, cleaned carefully, without 
being ena 
a utlemen’s Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests, 


Cc. 
Kid Gloves Cleaned or Dyed Black. 
Goods forwarded by Express carefully attended to, 
and returned as required. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS, & SON. 





SILVER PLATED WARE. 
OGERS, SMITH & CO.’S 


Beautiful and durable goods. 
EUREKA COFFEE POT, 
the best coffee-pot in jer world for making good 
coffee, ; 
ik be gy AND TEA SETS, 
est variety in town—stylish and cheap. 
x BRONZES, 
new and beautiful. 
ENGRAVED GLASS, 
with crest or initial. 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. 


DOTY’S WASHING MACHINE 
and the 
UNIVERSAL WRINGER. 
The gteatest labor and clothes savers ever invented. 
Send for Circular. 


R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
32 Courtland Street, New York. 











“TS SHE ACCOMPLISHED?” Can she 
draw, paint, model, oma ? Can she fit, cut, 

and make? Can she teach? Does she read the Pic- 
TORIAL PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL? It is just what she 
needs to enable her to know herself, and what she 
can do best. Only $3 oc. Address 
8. R. WELLS, 9 Broadway, New York. 


HE BEST FASHION MAGAZINE, and 
the only Reliable Fashions published in Amer- 
ica—Drmores?’s Montuty Macazine. The splendid 
December No., with extraordinary attractions, all the 
latest and most reliable Fashions, full-size Patterns, 
Holiday Novelties, New Music, &c., &c. Yearly $3 00. 
with a valuable Premium to each subscriber, and 
splendid Premiums for Clubs. Only 20 subscribers 
secures a new Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine. 
Address W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broadway. 
Specimen Nos. mailed free. 


INDOW SHADES. 
All Kinds, at 
KELTY’S, 
No. 447 Broadway. 
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THE —_——_ COMPANY 


for 
HADLEY AND HOLYOKE SPOOL COTTON, 
for general eee over all other cottons sold in 
is market. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
GENERAL AGENT 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, AND 
PHILADELPHIA. 
EAR IN MIND, that on the receipt of the 
advertised price I will mail to your address any 
Book, Magazine, or Cheap Publication that may be 
advertised or issued by any respectable publisher in 
the United States. 
A Catalogue will be sent on receipt of a postage 


ry Address 
O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 








THE GREAT 
NITED STATES TEA WAREHOUSE, 
- 7 Y. KELLEY & CO, 


30 Vesey St., New York, 

Are now supplying families throughout the country 
with TEAS warranted, in all cases, perfectly pure as 
imported, at prices—thus saving to them five or 
six profits of middle-men, which ave from 50 cents 
to $1 per pound. Clubs can be formed in any city or 
towne any person, male or female; and to such as 
will take the trouble we will furnish Teas and Coffees, 
for their own use, free of.charge, to the amount of five 
per cent. on each order theysend us. On application, 
we send by mail circulars containing price of all 
our Teas and Coffees, also club lists and terms to 
aera forward all goods (collect on delivery) by th 

e forwar collect on delivery) by the 
Express Company, and members of the club can divide 
the express ¢ equally among themselves. 


PRICE LIST. 
Oolong (black), 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, best. 
Mixed (green and black), 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, best. 
baw: ysor (green), 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1 10, 


1 25. 
Imperial (green), 90c., $1 00, $1 25. 
ee (black), T0c., 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1 10, 
Japan, 90c., $1 00, $1 25. 
Gunpowder, $1 25, $1 50. 


We import a very superior quality of Kiangsi Oolong 
and Moyune Young Hyson Teas, put up in original 
Chinese packages, which we sell at $1 30 for the Oolong 
and $1 60 for the Young Hyson, per package. 

Ground Coffees, 20c., 25c., and 30c., per pound. Best 
Old Government Java, Ground, 40c. 


All goods put up by us bear our trade-mark, and no 
others are genuine. Address all orders to 
STATES TEA WAREHOUSE 
° . ¥. KELLEY & CO., 

(P. O. Box 574.) 30 Vesey St., New York. 


[4 TO SKATE IN ONE HOUR, 
by using the 
AMERICAN R OR FLOOR SKATE. 
Hard Rubber Rollers. Anti-Friction Axles. 
For sale by all dealers. Manufactured by 
. STEVENS, 9 Gold Street, New York. 


COLGATE & COMPANY'S 


FSsezANt TOILET SOAPS are prepared 

by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites 
of good TO SOAP, and consequently have be- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consumers. 


Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 
Libya nae 
e, Brocatelle, Te Reps, &c. 
°G@. L. & J.B, KELTY,” 
No. 447 Broadway. 


F ALL HYGEIAN WATERS that bubble 
from the earth, that of the Seltzer Spring in 
Germany is held to be the best cathartic, corrective, 
and restorative. But it has some impurities, all of 
which are omitted, while all its peculiar virtues are 
intensified, in TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 


Sold by Druggists throughout the world. 


O TO THOMAS R. AGNEW’S, 260 and 

262 Greenwich St., corner of Murray, New York, 

and there you will find Teas, Coffees, Fish, Flour, and 

all kinds of Groceries, cheaper than at any other store 
in New York. 


HORT-HAND WITHOUT A MASTER, 
by which the nature of taking down Sermons, 
Lectures, Speeches, Trials, &c., may be attained in a 
few hours. Fifty-fourth edition, with Supriemenr. 
Price 25 cents. Sendorders to 
O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassan St.,New York. 


|; mati & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published : 
STONE EDGE. ATale. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


AGNES STRICKLAND’S QUEENS or ENGLAND. 

, Lives of the Queens of England. From the Noi- 

? man Conquest. By Agnes Srricktanp, Author of 
‘Lives of the Queens of Scotland.” Abridged by 
the Author. Revised and Edited by Cano.ine G. 
PARKER. som 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with 
the Student's Histories.) 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY or ruz GREAT 
REBELLION. Nos. XVI.to XX. By A. H. Guzen- 
sry and H.M. Autpen. 4to, 30 cents each. 

Parr I. (from the Beginning of the Conspiracy 
to the Close of the Peninsular Campaign of 1862), 
ready. 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $6 00. 


























! 


CIRCE; or, Three Acts in the Life of an Artist. A 
Novel. By Bastneton Wurtz. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HASWELL’S ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
POCKET-BOOK. Twenty-first Edition, revised 
and enlarged. By Cuas. H. Haswett, Civil and 
Marine Engineer. 663 pages, 12mo, Leather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $3 00. 

Just adopted by the United States Navy and 
Treasury Departments. ‘ 


THE TENANTS OF MALORY. A Novel. By J.S. 
Le Fanv, Author of ‘ Uncle Silas,” ‘‘ Guy Deverell,” 
“ Allin the Dark,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WOOD'S PHYSICAL EXERCISES. Manus’ of Phys- 
ical Exercises: Comprising Gymnastics, Rowing, 
Skating, Fencing, Cricket, Calisthenics, Sailing, 
Swimming, Sparring, and Base Ba‘l; together with 
Rules for Training and ay Suggestions. By 
Wit1tam Woop, Instructor in Physical Education. 
With 125 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


BIRDS OF PREY. A Novel. By M.E. Brappon, 
Author of ‘Aurora Floyd,” “ Eleanor's Victory,” 
**John Marchmont's Legacy,” &c., &c. With Ilus- 
trations. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S MEMOIRS or THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. The Early Years of His Royal ne 
ness the Prince Consort. Compiled, under the Di- 
rection of Her ~r on the Queen, by Lientenant- 
General the Hon. C.Grry. Two Portraits on Steel. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 00. 








ta Sent by mail, postage eee, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 











$10 to $60. 
124 Fulton and_90 Nassau Streets, 
Cor. opp. Sun Building. 


and BURR. 
DRESS SUITS, 


$25 to $75. 
124 Fulton and 90 Nassau Streets, 
Cor. opp. Sun Building. 


and BURR, 
BUSINESS SUITS, 


$15 to $40. 
124 Fulton and 90 Nassau Streets, 
Cor. opp. Sun Building. 


and BURR. 
BOY’S SUITS, 


$8 to Ms 
124 Fulton and 90 Nassau Streets, 
Cor. opp. Sun Building. 


ORKING MODELS OF STEAM 

' ENGINES, various styles and sizes. Dlus- 

trated Catalogues sent on receipt of a postage stamp 
by O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ME. DEMOREST’S MAMMOTH 
BULLETIN PLATE of the Fall and Winter 
Fashions for Ladies, 70 Figures, with ten full-size Pat- 
terns of the best. ice $2 50. Mailed free. Also 
Mme. Demorest's Bulletin Plate of Children's Fash- 
ions, with ten full-size Patterns, $1 50. Mailed free 
on receipt of price. 473 Broadway, New York. 
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‘* A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and Instruction.” 
FAABPER'S BAZAR. 


The Publishers have just commenced the issue of 
Harper's Bazar, a Weekly Illustrated Family Jour- 
nal, devoted to Fashion and Home Literature. Their 
aim is twofold: to supply the existing need of a Week- 
ly Fashion Newspaper, and to combine therewith a 
first-class literary journal, which will be indispensable 
to every household. 

_ It is the first Weekly Journal of Fashion ever pub- 
lished in the United States. The Publishers have 
made arrangements, at great cost, with the most cele- 
brated of the Fashion Papers of Europe, especially 
with the famous Bazar of Berlin, which supplies the 
fashions to the leading journals of Paris, to furnish 
the same to them in advance, so that henceforth the 
fashions will appear in Harrer’s Bazar simultaneous- 
ly with their publication in Paris and Berlin—an ad- 
vantage enjoyed by no other journal in the country. 

The patrons of Harprr’s Bazar will receive every 
fortnight large eee zines, containing from fort 
to fifty full-sized patterns of ladies’, misses’, and chil- 
dren’s bonnets, cloaks, dresses, under - clothing, and 
other articles, accompanied with the necessary de- 
scriptions and directions, and occasionally an elegant 
colored fashion plate. 

Hakrprer’s Bazar, besides being the leading Fashion 
Journal in this country, will also aim to —— be- 
fore its readers the very best specimens of Household 
Literature. It will contain original and selected Se- 
rial Stories, Poetry, Novelettes, Articles on the Topics 
of the Day (exclu Politics), on Books, Art, Morals, 
Familiar Science. jucation, Amusements, Hygiene 
Etiquette, Housekeeping Gardening, with Home an 
Forei Gossip. No subject of household interest 
will be excluded from its columns. 

Harper's Bazar will contain 16 folio pages, of the 
size of Harrer’s WEEKLY, printed on supertine calen- 
dered paper, and will be published weekly. 











“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 


LiAsEes New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 

We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets — the popular taste, farnish- 
ing ——a and instructive variety of reading for 


all.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 





** A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 





“The best, cheapest, and most successful Family Pa- 
per in the Union.” 


ARPER’S WEEKLY, 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 

The Monet Newspaper of our country—complete 

in all the departments of an American Family Paper 
—Harrerr’s Werk y has earned for itself a right to its 
title, “A Journa. or Crvinization."—New York Even- 
ing t. 
This Paper furnishes the best illustrations. Our fu- 
ture historians will enrich themselves out of Harrer’s 
Week -y long after writers, and printers, and publish- 
ers are turned to dust.—New York Evangelist. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harper’s WeexLy from week to week form a remark- 
able series of brief political essays. They are distin- 
guished by clear and pointed &tatements, by good 
common sense, by independence and breadth of view. 
They are the expression of mature conviction, high 
principle, and strong feeling, and take their place 
among the best newspaper writing of the time.—North 
Amertcan Review, Boston, Mass. . 





SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
1868, 


The Publishers have perfected a system of mailing 
by which they can supply the Magazine, WEEKLY, and 
Bazar promptly to those who prefer to receive their 

eriodicals directly from the Office of Publication. 
ostmasters and others desirous of getting up Clubs 
will be supplied with a Show-Bill on application. 

The postage on Harrer’s WeEkty is 20 cents a year, 
on the Bazar 20 cents, and on the Macazrnr 24 cents, 
which must be paid at the subscriber's post-office. 


TERMS: 
Harper's WEEKLY, One Year........ $4 00 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year .......... 400 
Harper's Magazing, One Year....... 4 00 


Harprr’s Bazar, Harrer’s Weekty, and Harrer’s 
Maaazinf, to one address, for one year, $10 00. 


+ An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 
Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrer's WEEKLY, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 each. A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
wmes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

A complete Set of Harprer’s MaGazinr, now com- 

rising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 

e sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
nail, postpaid. 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents avpi- 
TIONAL, for the Weekiy or Bazar, and 24 cents avpi- 
TIONAL for the MaGaztnE, to prepay United States post- 
age. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franky Square, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








[NovemBEr 30, 1867. 








VARIETIES OF THE ARTICLE HUSBAND... 


t. A real darling little love of a husband; always 
keeps himself looking as neat as a new pin, 


3. A great drunken brute—doesn’t care for any thing 
but his Eiub. , 





s. All the fault she has to find with him is, he hasn’t 
got the spirit of a mouse. 








2. Allows his wife to do just as she pleases, and al- 
ways pays the bills promptly. 
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4..“He’s such a funny man; keeps me laughing all 
day long.” 
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6. “ He’s an astonishing genius, my dear; his mind is 
always occupied with deep problems—that’s the reason 
he’s so reserved.” 





There is a bashful bachelor who dares not meet la- 
dies in the street. He says they wear so many bugles 
on their dresses that he fears overtures from them. 

os 

“ Do women go to sea now, Sir, as sailors?” ‘Why, 
no, Sammy, they have never been sailors in any age. 
What made you ask such a question ?” . ‘‘ Because, Sir, 
I've just been reading of the widow’s cruise.” 

Ah ih bh TE HLH 

A man who had been fined several weeks in succes- 
sion for getting drunk coolly proposed to the magis- 
trate that he should take him by the year at a reduced 
rate. 








ee ee 





What city’s destruction is necessary to Ethiopian 

minstrelsy ?—Burnt Cork. 
ESD Pa 

A horticulturist advertised that he would supply all 
sorts of fruit trees and plants, especially a mag of 
all kinds. ‘ A gentleman thereupon sent him an order 
for one packige of custard-pie seed, and a dozen minces 
pe plants he gentleman promptly filled the order 
y Sending him four goose-eggs and a small dog. 
AR i sai 





A lady advertises in a city paper that she wants a 
gentleman “for breakfast and tea.” 





Mrs. Partington, while looking at a picture of Wash- 
ington in a window, saw the name of the artist, Mr. 
Green, in the corner of it. After admiring it for some 
time, she at length remarked: ‘‘ Well, Mr. Green is 
not such a bad-looking chap arter all.” 

BRC SET TASS 

Why should the King of Italy wage war without hes- 
itation ?—Because he will always be Victor. 

pices Ss sa << ten Arcee 
URGENT WANTS. 

A collar for the neck of a bottle. 

Two pairs of boots for the feet of a table. 

A quarter of a printer's pie. 

A hand for the arm of a chair. 

The words a revolver repeats. 

Seeds from the apple of the eye. 

A toe-pography of the foot. 

A pan from the knee. 

A small measure of beets from a stave of flats. 

A quiver from the retort of a sonata. 

The spider that spun the web of life. 

A pound of the spice of life. 

The beau that crossed the bridge of a fiddle. 

A ENS and Se 

What riches are those that certainly make them- 

selves wings and fly away ?—Ost-riches. 


bear dat brat, ‘cause he show dirt so easy.” 





A Scuoot-soy’s Asprration.—“Oh, how I wish I 
were a fountain, for then I conld always be playing !” 


se eee ane ed oT wan te tas Rempel seas 
‘I was near! 
all the time I were there.” ~ 








It Was an apt answer of a young who, being 
asked where was her ee . replied, “I have 
none; I am the daughter of a Methodist minister.” 


_ “Do let me have your photograph,” said a dashin, 
ep toa aman who hod Ten annoying her with 





A negress, speakin of one of her children who was 
lighter colo than ‘the rest, said: ‘‘I nebber could | inquire 





schoolmaster is just over the hill there cutting birch 
rods; you might walk up and pop him over.” e 





wing obi : “My 

hushand is no more. sh.to, live longer, 
and if he had it would have made no difference, for 
-his stomach, and was soon followed by 

. I shall marry the doctor who so kindly at- 
tended my late husband ; I learned then to trust iss. 


E 


Soft rest ashee of the departed one, whose whole- 
sale liquor business I shall coatings at the old stand !” 


The « Famil Miller”—Th ho thrash 
wife and children. SPE She aeenes be 





JooxEYLAR Remarx.—In racin; lance bakers are 
spoken of as “light-weights.” = 


AR aS GE ea 
Why is an overworked horse like an umbrella ?— 
Because it is used up. ; 











Mr. O1ocy considers his forte to be Metaphysics. 
He is here explaining an abstruse point to a friend. 





arly during summer. 





Ann Oxocy absolutely dotes upon Astronomy, partic- A i 
(Perhaps because of the man in gua specimens in 
style. 


THEODORE OLocy (familiarly The Ology) thinks Botan- 
izing in his Aunt’s kitchen-garden the nicest thing a going. 


A SCIENTIFIC FAMILY. 














Mrs. Oxoay has become a convert to Prof. Blot’s 
Science“of Cookery, and being of a thinking mind, knows 
no aang why some things should not be eaten as well 
as others. ‘ 






Isaac OLocy er called Zike Ology) thinks 
Natural History is about h‘s 








Dox Oxoey, the infant, delights its parents with its 
evident love of Natural Philosophy. 





